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PREFACE. 



This Volume is made up of " Sermons in 
Stones," aild they are intended to show the 
diligent reader that there is some good in 
everything. I have gone through these dis- 
courses with pleasure. Their publication in 
this form will do great good. The preacher 
will now have a larger congregation. The 
people who meet for worship in a Church or 
a Chapel, cannot catch all the sentences of a 
sermon. They are not always anxious to do 
so. They have often mixed motives in meet- 
ing, and as the preacher is not the only 
attraction, they sometimes cannot follow his 
argument. They are able to understand dis- 
jointed pieces of the discourse, but when the 
pieces are put together, they do not as a 
rule make a very intelligible whole. Only 
a small, per centage of the Christians who 
leave the Churches on Sundays, care to pick 
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up the points of a sermon. As places of wor- 
ship, become more like theatres, the tendency 
on the part of religious people is to go to 
them for the sake of seeing, rather than for 
the sake of hearing. It is this that dis- 
heartens the conscientious preacher. He knows 
that his words of fire cannot penetrate the 
thick indifference of his hearers who are 
pious according to form, and with due regard 
to the comforts of prosperity. His seeds fall 
on bald pates that are as stones, and in fields 
of human nature that have not been disturbed 
with any intellectual plough. It is in the 
closet that a man truly thinks and truly prays. 
It is there that he can really see his own life, 
and can put on " The dauntless spirit of 
resolution " that will mend it. Although he 
may not be able to listen to a sermon, he can 
take it up in his leisure, and not only go care- 
fi&Uy through it, but quietly think upon it. 
.The discourses that have been put together 
to form this volume, are evidently intended 
to give, men a broader idea of Christianity. 
There are many who think that by simply 
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going to Church, they perform so great a spiri- 
tual duty, that they thereby win a kind of 
license which makes further spiritual exercise 
unnecessary. They have false notions of 
religion, and of prayer, and of life. They 
think religion is a building and a service; 
and their idea of prayer is a form of words 
uttered in a place of worship. They do not 
remember that "prayer is the burden of a 
sigh, the falling of a tear, the upward 
glaring of an eye, when none but God is 
near." 

All preachers do not go into the pulpit. 
Any man who has work to do, and honestly 
does it, is a preacher. The Poet and the 
Painter, the Musician and the Sculptor, and 
all who devoutly think and labour that they 
may convey their thoughts to their fellows, are 
every day bringing us nearer to the truths 
of the beautiful mysteries that live, and move, 
and grow between the seas and the stars, and 
in the meadows that are pointed with the chang- 
ing seasons. Such a man is a sentence in God's 
great Book of Life, and he helps to make 
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a chapter of an everlasting volume fall of 
meaning. A man who is a liar and a coward 
is also a preacher; he is a preacher of mischief. 
He may be in a pothouse or in a palace ; or 
he may be sitting in a seat of authority, gained 
by influence, and only backed with honours 
cheaply won. Let us always be ready, not 
only to encourage true labourers, but also to 
discourage idlers. This can be done by the 
fraternity of honest workers, who will help 
and protect each other, and strike evil-doers, 
with the strong rod of displeasure. 



JOSHUA HATTOK 



Sheffield, March, 1875. 



SEJRMON I. 



PIEST PANEL— RELIGION. 



"Our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death, and 
hath brought life and immortality to light through the 

Gospel.'*— Luke H., 1, 10. 

Great interest is felt in the erection of large public 
buildings, for they are usually the outgrowth of 
necessity, and they are certainly very valuable, for 
they have the effect of drawing crowds and uniting 
men together. There are great advantages derived 
from the assembling of many men in one place, 
whether for religious or business purposes. God 
set forth the utility of such buildings when He 
told Moses to set up the Tabernacle, and when 
He bade Solomon build the Temple. For spiritual 
purposes we require large buildings — places where 
we can meet for Divine "Worship; where we can 
unite in common supplication as well as mingle our 
voices in songs of praise. No less do we require 
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such structures for temporal and secular purposes. 
It is well for a town — well for a nation that men 
should meet for consultation in reference to matters- 
affecting the well-being of the locality, or of the 
country at large. Such a building as our New 
Guildhall is admirably adapted for such gatherings, 
and it is gratifying to know that so noble a building 
has already been used by a congregation,' for the 
highest of purposes — religious worship — during- 
the alteration of their regular place of assembly. 
Many will thus have holy associations with the 
building, and it will ever be to them an object of 
interest. The erection of the Guildhall has brought 
men together, made them feel that they have & 
common interest and that for the well-being of 
themselves and of society at large, they should 
become united in one common object. Such a feel- 
ing was manifested on the day of opening, when 
men and women of all classes assembled to do honour 
to Hifc Royal Highness the Prince of "Wales; though 
in my opinion the next day more beautifully set 
forth the value of unity, when nearly two thousand 
men assembled, members of the fraternity of Free- 
masons — men of every variety of creed and politics, 
presided over by the heir to the English throne, and 
all feeling that they were brethren — of which assem- 
bly His Royal Highness said, "I never saw such 
a sight before;" without such a building there 
would not have been such a sight. 

' All great public buildings should be ornamental 
as well as useful. Most of the buildings for secular 
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purposes are profusely ornamented, and this with 
general consent, the style of architecture or the 
expense being the only limit; but opinions vary 
as to the propriety of sculpture or carving about 
places of worship. Of course were these are in- 
tended to divest the mind from true and spiritual 
worship it were better they were not there. .But 
surely there can be no good reason why God's house 
should not be made beautiful by the handiwork of 
man — for my own part I cannot see any objection 
where it is intended only as a finish to the work. 

One of the greatest beauties of our New Guild- 
Tiall is to be found in the sculptured panels on the 
f ac,ade of the building. On each of the twelve panels, 
as also on the subject over the main entrance, I 
purpose, God sparing me, to found a discourse; the 
thirteen discourses to be delivered on consecutive 
Sunday evenings. The subjects of the panels repre- 
sent Religion, Art, Science, and Industry, and I 
purpose harmonizing them and making of the parts 
a whole. And surely these things are intended 
for our good, because whatever tends to develope and 
elevate the human mind must be right and the man 
who never lifts his eyes above the mere dust of 
-earth — who cannot see perfect harmony between 
Religion, Art, Science, and Industry, must be 
narrow-minded, bigoted, and ignorant of all that 
is beautiful and good. Happy, therefore, is the man 
who in the light of reason recognizes this beautiful 
blending of things which are of God — happier still 
is he who in his work and researches starts from and 

b 1 
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brings all back to religion — religion Bhould always 
be the starting point: "seek first the kingdom of 
■God and His righteousness." He who does this, 
■ensures greater success, brings more glory to God and 
•does more for his fellow-men. Great men have lived ; 
great men now live — men who have done much 
to elevate the masses ; men who by their scientific 
researches have revealed the wondrous works of the 
Great Creator. One of such is Professor Tyndall, 
who notwithstanding all that has been said against- 
him, has, I believe, worked with the best of motives. 
But he began at the wrong end: had he taken 
religion as his starting and stand-point, and then 
gone on with his researches, he might have been 
the greatest and most useful man of the age. Our 
prayer is that he may speedily be led to realize the 
fulness, beauty, and love of God, and become as 
great a power in the Christian Church as he is in 
the Scientific World. 

I now ask your attention to the first panel on 
the east of the building. It is the foundation — it 
represents the fundamentals of our religion — its two 
most prominent features being the two most impor- 
tant things in the universe — the Cross and the Book 
■of Life. I choose this as the- first, so that being 
"rooted and grounded in love," and having our 
faith quickened we may go on to the other subjects 
and extend our researches in every direction without 
fear of sinking into materialism or infidelity. 

Looking on the panel we notice that the right 
hand of the figure points over the left shoulder 
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to the Cross — with, the left hand he holds a 
book on which, is inscribed Liber Vita or "the 
Book of Life." To every Christian the Cross 
is precious. Knowing what he owes to it, he 
adopts the language of the Apostle Paul, and 
says, "Grod forbid that I should glory, save in the 
Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world 
is crucified unto me and I unto the world." He 
understands the words, "having forgiven you all 
trespasses, blotting out the handwriting of ordinances 
that was against us, which was contrary to us, and 
took it out of the way, nailing it to His Cross." 

To every human being the Cross is of the utmost 
importance — "He bore our sins in Tfis own body on 
the tree, that we being dead to sins, should live 
unto righteousness." "Without shedding of blood 
there can be no remission of sins," but on the Cross 
the precious blood of Jesus was poured out — the 
blood which "cleanseth from all sin." On the 
Cross the undying love of the Saviour was mani- 
fested, when, in response to the sconlngs and sneer- 
ings and revilings and cruelties of the mob, He 
cried, " Father forgive them for they know not what 
they do." It is impossible to over-estimate the 
value of the Cross. We point every penitent sinner 
to the Cross. But we do not wish to stay by the 
Cross longer than is necessary to impress us with 
the greatness and completeness of the sacrifice. 
Having faith in the work of the Cross, we turn our 
attention to the more glorious object — Life; the 
life which springs from the death on the Cross. 

b2 
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The book tells of the Cross : it tells also of life — 
it ever connects the two ; and in connection with 
the Cross, I see two forms of the book. First, as 
the Bible : what a wonderful book ! How it has been 
opposed ! "What attempts have been made to destroy 
it ! How it has been assailed by unbelief ! And yet 
it lives — lives in its entirety — lives in the affections 
of man — is the most widely circulated book in the 
world — read and loved by peasant and by peer — the 
first book in the morning and the last book at night. 
The martyr has kissed it at the block. The dying 
soldier, on the battle-field, has stained it with his 
blood as he pressed it to his heart. It has gladdened 
the heart of the little child, and sweetened the last 
hours of the aged Christian's life. It is. so simple 
that it is understood by the most illiterate and gives 
full employment to the most powerful and cultured 
mind. It is indeed the Book of Books : hated as 
no other book is hated by the wicked — loved as no 
other book is loved by those who seek to live for 
the glory of God and the good of their fellow- 
creatures. And why all this superiority about the 
Bible? Because it is the Book of Life! Because it 
contains the "Glorious Gospel of the Blessed God" — 
"the glad tidings of great joy." But there could be 
no Gospel without the Cross. Through the death on 
the Cross, God proclaimed "peace on earth and good 
will toward men." He who died on the Cross is* 
our peace. "In ,whom we have redemption through 
His blood, the forgiveness of sins." Neither could 
there be any knowledge of life without the Gospel. 
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The book of nature sets forth God's greatness and 
power. It reveals His wisdom and shows how depen- 
dant man is. It proves the existence of disease, and 
on every page is written "Death." It is from the 
Gospel we learn the glory, richness, fulness, and 
beauty of life. 

The Old Testament is but the infancy and youth 
of life. Little is there said of the higher or spiritual 
life. The light of the ancient Church was dim; and 
under the burden of ritualism, our fathers had to 
worship God. 

The New Testament is the manhood and per- 
fection of life— "life and immortality were brought 
to light by the Gospel." Now, we know that the 
soul is immortal and that there is a spiritual life, 
enjoying which the soul can spend eternity with 
God. We are acquainted with the source of 
this life, how to become possessors of it, how to 
retain it, and how far it extends. Thus taking the 
Bible as a whole, it sets forth the fulness of life. It 
deals pre-eminently with life, brings life, preserves 
life, and describes the highest form of life; and read 
in the light of the Gospel, there is something ill 
every page from Genesis to Revelations to make us 
seek and love life. 

But one of the great objects I have in view, in 
thus taking up the subjects on these panels, is to 
show that the enjoyment 6f spiritual life is com- 
patible with the active and business life of earth, 
that religion can and will go with a man whatever 
Ms calling, and that in every sphere of life men are 
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rendered the more competent and useful in propor- 
tion as they enjoy the life revealed in the Gospel. 
So my brethren I would haye you understand the 
value of the Bible. It is the chart on which is 
drawn the course you have to take, and you will 
find that your course always lies within the range of 
your earthly duties. % In other words the Bible makes 
religion appear practical: it gives the necessary 
directions, and demands that in all his life's work, 
man shall honour God. 

There is another form of this book which we 
may consider. In Revelations (xx., 12) we read of 
the Book of Life, in which were written the names 
of all those who were to enjoy everlasting life; and 
on looking on the panel, we may imagine the book 
held by the figure to represent that Book of Life 
spoken of by the Apostle John. And we may 
further imagine, that as the figure points to the 
Cross with one hand and in the other holds the 
book, we can hear him say, "your name can be 
in this book only through this Cross of Jesus." 
Thus we are reminded that " other foundation can 
no man lay than that is laid, which is Christ Jesus," 
and led to believe the Saviour's own words, " I am 
the way, the truth, and the life ; no man cometh unto 
the Father but by me." So we learn that to have 
our names registered in the second book, we must 
believe, and practice the principles laid down in 
the first book. We see the necessity of repentance 
towards God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, of 
a virtuous and holy life, of full obedience to the 
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moral law, and compliance with the requirements of 
our Spiritual Head. We cannot look thoughtfully 
on this panel without being reminded of our position 
before God — without feeling how great are our re- 
sponsibilities now that the great work of redeemingus 
has been finished and made so fully known. We 
cannot fail to think of God's hatred of sin and His 
love towards the sinner, for we see that "He 
spared not his own son but delivered him up for us 
all." We know something of the value of the 
immortal soul, when such a price was paid for it, 
and we learn somewhat of the condescension and 
compassion of the Saviour, in giving His life as a 
ransom for us and are sure that whatever hope we 
have of Heaven, we owe to His atoning sacrifice. 

There is one thing in particular strikes me, as I 
look on this panel — the Cross and the book are not 
there alone. There is the figure pointing to the one 
and holding the other, as if calling the attention of 
passers by, and asking them to stay awhile and gaze 
-on these important objects. 

Two important lessons are here set before us. 
First, it is the duty of all calling themselves 
Christians, to declare the religion of the Cross and 
Bible before others. I do not mean that they should 
be always "talking" religion. In these days mere 
talking does not go for much — only the practical 
will satisfy. So religion practised will tell far 
more effectually on the minds of men than will 
religion spoken. Thus every. Christian is able to 
preach the Gospel, not by occupying the pulpit but 
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by his life. There is no position in life where this 
cannot be done. Men may seek to excuse themselves, 
but neither before God nor thinking men will 
those excuses be of any value. The professor of 
religion who yields to every temptation— commits 
petty frauds in business — speaks falsely — reviles his 
neighbour — never makes any sacrifice for the sake 
of others — deals harshly and unfairly with his 
employes — whose character is one of utter selfish- 
ness — who violates his vows — swerves from his duty 
and betrays his trust, — he is the man who brings 
reproach to the cause of Christ and makes religion 
a by-word. On the other hand, there is no more 
effective preacher of the Gospel than the man of 
business, who in his every day life copies the 
example of Christ, and practices the principles of 
the word of God. 

There are narrow-minded, so-called orthodox 
Christians, who believe that religion consists very 
much in keeping aloof from their fellow-men, fighting 
for a favouritism, and condemning all who do not 
agree with them. Such do not by their conduct 
preach the Gospel of Christ or make religion at- 
tractive. Keligion is worth nothing if it is not liberal 
and practical, recommending itself in the life of the 
professor. 

In the second place, it is the duty of all to give 
heed to the valuable lessons taught by the lives of 
consistent Christians to profit by their experience 
and follow their example, remembering that the 
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shortcomings of inconsistent men should not lead 
them to disregard the influence of those who are 
true. 

In conclusion, brethren, allow me to ask how 
do you stand' in relation to the Cross and these 
two Books of Life ? It is an important question. 
Your existence in this world is passing away. Have 
you been to the Cross for pardon ? Has the blood 
shed thereon cleansed you from sin? Have you 
yielded to the influence of the love there made 
manifest ? Do you read and love your Bible? Do 
you seek the light of the Holy Spirit on* its impor- 
tant teachings? Does the Spirit bear witness with 
your spirits that your names are written in the 
Lamb's Book of Life. 

"When you pass the Guildhall, pause a moment, 
and look on the panel, and with solemn, yet joyous 
feelings, think of the two books and the Cross which 
called them into existense. Then what a preacher 
of the Gospel the sculptor may become to you ! Hia 
work represents the essence of the Gospel. I have 
tried to enforce the lessons contained in his work, 
and if from what I have said one person is led to- 
the Cross, the whole building will be a glorioua 
monument to God. 
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SECOND PANEL.— PEACE. 



" The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid ; and the calf and the young Hon 
and the fatting together j and a little child shall lead them. 

" And the cow and the bear shall feed ; their young ones 
shall lie down together, and the lion shall eat straw like the 
ox. 

" And the sacking child shall play on the hole of the asp, 
and the weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice's 
den. 

" They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy moun- 
tain." — Isaiah xi., 6 to 9 verses inclusive. 

The words of the Prophet doubtless have reference 
to the reign of the Messiah. That the things here- 
predicted have, to a certain extent, already been ful- 
filled, none can doubt ; for men, with natures widely . 
differing, have been brought together; they have 
been found to live happily side by side ; they have 
worked together in love and harmony, and the 
consequence is that the earth has been so far 
restored to its old loving, glorious state. No doubt 
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there is still much to be done before the predictions 
of the Prophet will be thoroughly fulfilled ; but the 
contemplation of such truths as are set before us 
to-night, not so much in the text which I have read 
as in the piec# of sculpture which I take as the basis 
of my discourse, I am quite sure will do very much 
towards bringing about this happy state of things. 
The second panel from the eastern end of the build- 
ing is the one which answers the description given 
in the text. The central figure of that panel is the 
Shepherd. His posture, his look, his expression all 
betoken peace. His hand rests on the head of 
the lion, which lies submissively at his feet. The 
submission, however, is evidently not a submission 
under fear, for the lion is at his ease. The lamb, 
which under the ordinary circumstances, would be 
the more likely to have on its head the hand 
of the Shepherd, as if it would seek protection from 
the lion near it, seems quite at ease and at home by 
the side of the beast of prey. In these figures I see 
great and valuable lessons for us. First of all I 
notice there a governing power — a presiding and 
controlling head. We boast of our independence, 
and are constantly ignoring the advice of others, 
because we think that we have the wisdom and the 
strength necessary to enable us to prosecute our 
course successfully. But however much we may 
boast. of our personal independence; however proud 
we may be of the development of our faculties; 
however much we may pride ourselves on the clear- 
ness of our vision and the strength of our mind, we 

c 
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must, if we will but admit the truth, acknowledge 
that a superior power controls us all. . That the 
power controlling in every case is not one and the 
same we must admit. There are different modes of 
government. Some are governed by fashion, others 
by lust, some by hate, others by selfishness ; many 
are governed by covetousness t but whatever the 
form of this superior power we often find a vast 
amount of tyranny exercised, tyranny which, were 
We what we profess to be — were we the men we 
think ourselves, had we the power of discernment 
of which we boast, we should Bhake off, and like 
men refuse to rest until we were free from the influ- 
ences of such governments as these. Tyranny would 
be the I&st thing we should have patience with, and 
the last thing we should allow to influence our lives. 
From the diversity in the character of different 
Governors, from the fact that many are governed by 
such as these, there arises much conflict of interest. 
We have but to gaze around us at any time, and 
under any circumstances, and even when those things 
are occurring which have a common bearing on us 
all, a common interest for us all; we find that there 
is much conflict of interest. Men have not yet 
learned to look upon the things of others as well as 
on things belonging to themselves. They have not 
yet learned in all cases, to consider the interests of 
others as inseparable from their own. They have 
not yet learned that it is their duty to stand as watch- 
men for the welfare of their fellow creatures and to 
give them warning whenever they see approaching 
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danger. But men are wrapped up in matters con- 
nected with themselves; they have given way to 
selfish feelings; and thus the interests of individuals 
clash, and there is a conflict ever going on where 
men ought to stand shoulder to shoulder and do the 
best for each other as well as for themselves. 

In the posture of the Shepherd, and the crook 
which he holds in his hand, I see a Governor ruling 
without tyranny. I behold there that ease of which 
I have spoken. In his countenance there is no 
harshness ; his crook is no rod of iron, but it be* 
tokens all that is loving and peaceable, and thus we 
are led to the conclusion that under that Shepherd 
there are those who have common interests, and that 
he is ruling over those who feel the ease of his rule, 
who have nothing to disturb their peace and joy, 
and who are happy in all that he sees fit to lay upon 
them. We see in him a Governor ruling on prin- 
ciples entirely opposed to the principles by which 
those pther Governors of whom we have spoken, are 
wont to rule; the principles of peace, of justice, and 
of right between man and man; principles that 
will stand the test of all time and of all examina- 
tion. And because the Governor himself holds 
those principles ; because he acts on them towards 
those under his care, those over whom he presides 
have learned to feel that in him they have not merely 
a Governor, but a true friend. I see, in the second 
place that which is essentially necessary to the 
harmonizing of humanity and the interest of our 
race — subjection! The subjection of the lion and 

c 1 
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the lamb to the Shepherd seated by them, is a 
beautiful picture — that subjection is not servile, but 
loving ; there is no fear attached to their humility 
or to their obedience. As I have already said, they 
feel not the rod of iron ; they have proved for them-* 
selves that the yoke laid upon them is easy and that 
the burden is light, and so, because they have found 
that his principles are true, and just, and good, they 
render a loving submission unto him, and are happy 
under him. If you look at the posture of those 
figures you will at once see that they represent 
perfect peace and happiness. There is no wildness 
in the eye of the lion ; nothing that betokens anger, 
or that would lead you to suppose that he sits 
uneasy under the control in which he is held. 
Happiness is marked there, and so it should ever 
be in connection with humanity. That there is a 
Governor who rules righteously we have shown; 
that there is one great God over all who stands on 
the principles of right we all believe. The question 
is, are we subject to him in the same happy sense. 
Do we «it as easy under His Government as the 
figures there represented, who sit under the Shepherd? 
Is our subjection a loving one? Do we know enough 
respecting His nature, to draw out our love ? Have 
we found that in Him we have the truest of all 
friends, and that before Him we can stand with 
perfect confidence ? Has our love gone forth as the 
stream has gone back to the fountain whence it 
issued ? Have we felt within us the stirrings of the 
Divine love, and has this gone on increasing until it 
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Divine love, and has this gone on increasing until it 
has become a high, holy, and heavenly passion? 
Are we bending before th$ great Jehovah in loving 
subjection ? Are we happy under the yoke He lays 
upon us, or in the work He gives us to do? Are we 
happy under the trials through which we are called 
to pass? We accept Him as our Governor; we 
acknowledge the righteousness of His government 
and therefore I say it ought to be ours continually 
to sit happily under Him, not only being subjected 
to Him in love and prosperity, but there should be 
happiness in us even when we are undergoing the 
greatest toils or bearing the greatest trials ; happy 
to feel that there is one presiding over us who 
understands us; that there is in our Governor a 
knowledge of our nature and of our cares, and that 
He is too wise to err and too good to be unkind. 
We want to feel, as we sit at the feet of our great 
Master, that He can do nothing wrong ; that He 
cannot impose upon us one single task which we 
ought not with pleasure to perform. 

The subjection we notice is not the result of un- 
natural change. In looking at those figures we see 
that the artist has produced a true likeness of the 
beast of prey and of the innocent lamb. Had he 
shorn the King of the forest of his 'characteristics; 
and the lamb of that which we always connect with 
it, then we should have been at a loss to understand 
the subjection. Did we see men lose all the charac- 
teristics of their nature ; did we see an unnatural 
change, then we should fail to understand the sub- 

o2 
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jection, and be led to doubt the wisdom of the great 
Governor. But if we believe that the great Gover- 
nor has created and formed men as they are ; if we 
are to believe that He has given to different men 
different traits of character, then we must believe 
that He intended that those characteristics should 
continue. Sub j ection to the Lord God ; in other words 
Christianity does not demand an unnatural change 
in any human being. The lion on that panel is a lion 
still! although on his head rests the hand of the 
peace-loving Shepherd. The lamb has not taken 
to himself the nature ol the tiger in order that he 
may be with the King of the forest, but he main- 
tains the beautiful innocence natural to him, and 
there they sit, alike governed by the Shepherd. 
And so it is with men under the influence of Chris- 
tianity. When standing under the subjection of 
God, men are brought together under this one great 
Shepherd, although of characteristics diametrically 
opposed. Prior to Peter following his Lord he was 
as impulsive as a man could well be, and he was 
not changed in that respect. The impulsiveness of 
his nature clung to him even to the very end. He 
could not withhold his hand when danger threatened 
the one he loved, and his sword was drawn for the 
punishment of the would-be insulter of his master. 
Religion did not call for such a change in him as 
should take away the peculiar characteristics of his 
nature. Neither did religion call for an entire change 
in the nature and character of the Apostle Paul. 
He was an eloquent man prior to his conversion. He 
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was indomitable, indefatigable, and unwearying in 
bis efforts to compass whatever he had set his mind 
upon. And it was after he had become converted 
to Christianity. He retained the same manly ap- 
pearance; the same manly eloquence; the same 
determination and perseverance ; and he was never 
to be beaten, and so it has ever been. We have 
seen in the Church of God men who have been as 
lions in the Church, bold and fearless, aye, and even 
somewhat terrifying too when their nature has been 
roused. And on the other hand we have seen men 
in the Church of God as gentle, and as tender, and 
as timid as the lamb. The least breeze has made 
them seek shelter, and the least sign of a storm has 
sent them running for a place of safety. And the 
Church of God needs these characteristics. God 
does not require that man's nature should be 
changed. Only that which is evil is to be subdued. 
Only those characteristics which tend to destroy are 
to be got under, but all that is true, and noble, and 
bold, and manly is still to be seen ; aye, and to be 
further developed. So that in the Church of God 
there are men who shall be fearless in the work 
they have to do and in the stroke they have to 
strike, God fearing men, loving men who will brave 
any danger in order that they may serve their God 
and benefit their fellow creatures. Nor is the 
subjection illustrated on that panel, the result of 
temporary blindness. I believe that the figures 
there represent the control under which men are 
to be brought to this great Governor and Father 
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have all the characteristics of clearness and insight 
according to their nature. And so it is with men. 
They are not brought to subject themselves to this 
great Governor as the result of blindness which has 
come over their minds. There is no time, in my 
opinion, when men see more clearly than when 
they come of their own free will and accord, and 
bend in subjection at the feet of God. It is when 
we see how divine He is; when we see what He 
has done for us; His claim on our love, and that 
He merits all we can do for Him that we come and 
bend in subjection at His feet. 

In the third place, I see in the panel, Association. 
Diversity of opinion has been in all ages the excuse 
for non-association. I believe that everything God 
has done, and is doing, is intended to bring men 
more closely together, and to bind them in that 
indissoluble bond — the bond of universal love. 
Believing that the great God has intended that 
men should be happy in each others society, and 
that they should be helpers of one another, we 
cannot but look with painful feelings on the fact 
that diversity of opinion has been made the excuse 
for non-association. So also has position, ability, 
and religious creed been made an excuse for non- 
association. Non-association has ever been inimical to 
the interests of humanity ; has ever been the one 
stumbling block over which men have fallen in their 
search for light ; has ever been the one obstacle in 
the way of progress. Non-association has left men so 
Isolated, so hedged around, that they could not see the 
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them. Such men, because others have differed from 
them in opinion, have regarded them as aliens ; be- 
cause others have differed from them in position, have 
looked down upon them as unworthy of their love ; 
because others have differed from them in ability, 
have turned away and said " Stand aside ; for I am 
greater than thou " ; and because men have differed 
from them in religious creed they have looked upon 
them as if they did not belong to the same great 
God. All this is inimical to the interests of 
humanity; it is the great impediment in the way 
of progress, and in the way of reaching to uni- 
versal love and brotherhood. But in this panel we 
eee represented association of the most enlightened 
character. The lion and the lamb are together, and 
why should there not be a similar association of 
men having natures entirely opposed to each other, 
as is to be found in these creatures under this 
Governor. Natural tastes may differ. The position 
occupied in the world may differ, but if there is a 
feeling of humanity ; if there is a love for human- 
ity ; if there is a love for God ; if there is a desire 
to do God's will and to answer the end of existence, 
there will be a casting aside of everything like 
difference ; there will be a coming together, and an 
association which will tend to the glory of God, 
and to the good of the whole world. "We want more 
association, and in spite of differences in position, in 
earthly possessions, or in religious creed, we ought 
to stand together, and to feel that we are men and 
brethren, and that we are created by the same God. 
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In the next place, 1 see harmony. It is not 
association merely. The lion and the lamb may 
stand side by side, and may each be in subjection to 
the Governor, but there may not necessarily be 
harmony between them. But It is there. There is 
neither jealousy nor fear in the countenances or 
posture of those figures, but they are most clearly 
on friendly terms. There is perfect confidence and 
perfect peace. They associate and they harmonize. 
Unfortunately the wants and claims of others are 
not sufficiently understood by us, or If understood 
they are ignored. This arises from the isolation of 
which I have already spoken. But association 
renders this impossible. If we come together as we 
ought to, we lessen each others wants, and it will 
be impossible with those wants constantly before us, 
for us to ignore them. "We discover interests in 
common when we .are together. Each finds that 
his neighbour is in search of a greater amount of 
happiness. The conviction becomes very clear and 
very strong that others have a claim upon us, and 
that God invites, and indeed commands, that we 
shall seek to promote the happiness of all. It is 
our duty thus to associate, and thus to make men 
feel, if possible, that there are principles which, if 
carried out, produce benefits unspeakable to the 
whole family of the human race. When this con« 
viction becomes so clear and so strong we learn to 
harmonise as to the object at 'which we aim. "We 
soon fall into the same train of thought ; we soon 
see that after ej\ there is but one object after which 
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we should strive. We harmonize as to what has 
to be done — that' it is wise to drive away the 
discordant element, to make the world a paradise, 
to bring men to a state of happiness with each other 
and of peace with God. We harmonize as to the 
object which has to be sought for, and we go on our 
way each doing his work in bringing about that 
time when harmony shall be the one grand character- 
istic of the human race. 

In the next place, I see industry. That is 
symbolised by the beehive. There is subjection, 
association, harmony, and now we have industry 
under the great Governor, and without any fear 
from disturbance or the temper of the Governor 
himself, there goes on that kind of work which is 
calculated to develope all that is high and good in 
the human mind. As men associate and harmonize; 
as men begin to work and to feel that they have a 
niche to fill in the world, so common things are 
made more interesting. Hidden things are brought 
to light, and things unused before* are made benefi- 
cial to mankind. Nature itself becomes grand. 
Industry marks the life of the architect, of the 
astronomer, the musician, the artist, and the 
mechanic. These all contribute to the advancement 
of true happiness, and they do it the more so because 
they associate and harmonize. They have one great 
object in view, the production of that which shall 
refine and elevate men and make them holier and 
better. We thank God for such men, and for the 
industry which the greatest men of the day are 
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manifesting because of their associating and har- 
monizing with others. "We thank God for such 
men as Professor Tyndal with his science, and John 
Stuart Mill with his philosophy. These men are no 
sceptics, but by searching more deeply into the 
secrets of nature, they bring out hidden truths, and 
make the world better for their having lived in it. 
Whilst they are digging and diving down they may 
come upon that which seems as nothing more than 
solid rock, but after a while when prejudice has 
been cleared away, and the sun of righteousness has 
reached its attitude they will find that instead of 
mere solid rock they have got something formed by 
the Divine hand — they will find some great hidden 
truth, and men everywhere will hail it with delight 
and see fresh proofs of the greatness, mercy, and 
goodness of God. The world is benefitted by this 
indefatigable industry. How grand a sight to see 
each man in his sphere thus working for the common 
weal ! Let us from thii moment dedicate ourselves to 
such pursuits as will enable us to do more good for 
those who live around us. Let us not be selfish in 
our work, but have more of the large heart and 
liberal mind of the great Governor Himself. Men 
are panting, men are thirsting and wearying as they 
wait for the helping hand, and they look to us as 
men of industry to clear away some of the rubbish 
which hides from them what they have longed to 
see. It is ours to do this noble work 

Finally, the grand cause of all this, and that 
which will bring about the happy consummation 
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when all shall be at peace, is a knowledge oi the 
Lord. To know Him ; to know His action and His 
bearing towards all men; to know the value of the 
moral law; to understand the value. of the spiritual 
Life as it is seen in our Lord Jesus Christ; to have 
a knowledge of the working out of the God-like 
plan, and the living out ol God-like principles as 
seen in that same Saviour ; to have a knowledge of 
the great end of our existence and how to answer 
it; to have a knowledge of the necessity of per- 
forming our allotted task, while it is yet day, ever 
remembering that as day after day passes away we 
are losing opportunities of doing good; above all* 
to have a knowledge of the vital and immortal part 
of man, that part over which death has no power — 
that knowledge will throw us back on the Lord of 
life and glory. It will lead us to the cross of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and to the empty Sepulchre, and 
then we shall realize the glorious fact, that Christ 
has risen, and that as He has risen so we, too, one 
day shall rise. It will throw us back upon Him 
whose commands we have willingly obeyed and to 
whom we have most cheerfully submitted ourselves; 
and the time will come when this same Lord of life 
and glory will enable us to use the King of Terrors 
as a stepping stone to a higher and eternal life* 
looking with supreme contempt on the works of 
death, and gazing with delight on Him with whom 
we shall ever afterwards reign. Here is a grand 
picture before us. Here are our duties before us. 
How shall we act ? Our trust is a great one. Our 
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duty demands that we should be faithful to this 
great trust, and work for God and for man — duty 
to Him who has given us power; duty towards 
our brethren all around us who are destitute of the 
knowledge we possess; duty towards those who 
are asking of us that they may drink of the same 
stream of knowledge as ourselves, and at which we 
have quenched our thirst. The manly honour which 
we feel, the desire to be honourable in our life and 
action; this honour which we wouldj carry every- 
where demands, even as does our duty, that we 
should be faithful. And oh! what a claim has 
gratitude upon us — gratitude that we live in suck 
an age ; that we have learned what we have ; that 
we know what we know; that we see so clearly as 
we see; and better still, that we have been led to 
Him who is the fountain of all wisdom and of all 
goodness. It is ours to be in subjection to the 
great Jehovah; it is ours to associate with each 
other; it is ours to harmonize in the great work 
that is before us ; it is ours to be industrious ; it is 
ours to have a knowledge of the Lord, which will 
enable us to turn our industrial labours into such a 
channel as shall bring about the greatest amount of 
good to our fellow-men and the highest degree of 
glory to our God. 



SEBMON III. 



THIKD PANEL—WAE. 



" For every battle of the warrior is with confused noise, 
and garments rolled in blood." — Isaiah xix, part of the 
5th verse. 



Such were the feelings and the facts respecting war 
in those days of old. It is well to remember those 
olden times, and sometimes to have set before us 
those things which vividly recall the varying doings 
of the darker ages. That the description given by 
the Prophet is a true description none, I take it, will 
question that confusion and blood have ever marked 
the steps of the warrior. That these things were 
contrary to the great intent of the Most High, there 
can be no doubt, for did He not create man after His 
own image and likeness ? Did He not place man 
in such a position that he had but to obey the Divine 
command and there must have been universal and 
eternal peace ? But in spite of the original intent 
of God, we see nations thrown into a state of utter 
•confusion. We hear the confused noise of horrid 
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war, and we see the streets of the most populous 
and beautiful cities streaming with blood. The 
description — if I may call it a description — which 
is given of war in connection with that motto which 
is engraven on the panel to which I refer to-night, 
"Cry havoc! and let slip the dogs of war," accords 
exactly with the description given by the Prophet, 
when he speaks in the words of our text. You 
remember that the motto is taken from the work 
where Antony, lamenting the assassination of 
Julius Csesar, and standing over the corpse, gives 
utterance to such words as these: — 

"A cone shall light upon the limbs of men : 
Domestic foxy, and fierce civil strife 
Shall camber all the parts of Italy: . 
Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 
And dreadful objects so familiar, 
That mother's shall but smile when they behold 
Their infants quartered with the hands of war; 
All pity choked with custom of fell deeds, 
And Caesar's spirit ranging for revenge, 
With Ate* by his side, come hot from Hell, 
Shall in these confines, with a monarch's voice, 
Cry Havoc, and let slip the dogs of war; 
That this fool deed shall smell above the earth, 
With carrion men groaning for buriaL" 

Have we not in these words a description very 
much like that given by the Prophet Isaiah as to 
the evils of war when, as the result of the warrior's 
going forth, all shall be confusion, and noise, and 
blood. The darkness of the past, however, is ex- 
ceedingly useful to us inasmuch as it brings out 
more boldly and prominently the brightness of the 
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present. The horrors of the ages of war form a 
grand background setting forth the glory of the age 
of peace and prosperity. The figure in the third 
panel in front of the Guildhall thank God, represents 
a state of things fast passing away. It is not now 
as once it was, that every word, aye, and almost 
every look which did not speak of the highest 
friendship or of abject submission, brought about a 
state of war. The warrior in that panel stands bold 
and defiant apparently eager for the fray. His 
sword is uplifted, but at what shall he strike? 
Imagine him looking round from the position he 
occupies. He finds himself out of place. His 
occupation is gone. Shall he strike at all those 
signs of prosperity. Shall he seek again to scatter 
all that has brought about this state of peace. As 
he looks around he must feel that there is no work 
for him. Taking one aspect of war — I mean the 
aspect which is set forth in the text and in the 
ifrords I have just quoted — we find it difficult indeed 
for the finite mind to assert the eternal Providence 
and justify the ways of God to men. "We see the 
Divine Himself ordering war, directing battles, and 
leading armies on to victory, and that to the utter 
destruction of the foe. How are we to account for 
this? Shall we indeed, dare to enter into the 
secrets of the Most High under such circumstances 
as these ? Shall we venture, with finite minds such 
as ours, to unravel all the mysterious doings of Him 
we know to be a great and also a good God ? And 
yet the fact stands clearly before us that He was a 
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God of war, and that He commanded His armies to 
go forth. If we look at those wars in which God 
was^immediately mixed up, and of which He was 
indeed the Commanding General, and if we look at 
other wars since those days conducted on similar 
principles, we shall see other things which make it 
difficult for us to assert the eternal Providence, and 
justify the ways of God to men. "We see as the 
result of war, suffering and desolation which have 
been caused not only to those actually engaged in 
the war but to the innocent ones, the women and 
children who have no part in the origin of the war, 
and who dread its very sound. "We have seen a 
fearful destruction of property ; how that men after 
toiling for years and amassing an immense amount 
of wealth have been reduced to beggary; how the 
beautiful works of ages have been destroyed ; how 
beautiful buildings, some of which thank God are 
still left, and upon which we look with something 
like reverence and certainly with great joy, have 
been destroyed and magnificent works of art with 
them. "We cannot but look upon this as one of the 
greatest evils which can possibly result from war. 
We have beheld the stagnation of commercial life ; 
We have witnessed merchantmen standing without 
their occupation because of the waging of war in 
their own or other lands; we have found the 
commodities of life fearfully expensive; we have 
found them fearfully scarce as the result of war. 
"We have seen war hinder all peaceful pursuits. 
Men whose minds were settled on the study of those 
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things which tend to elevate the person himself as 
well as to benefit mankind have been roused from 
their reverie and from their work of love and peace, 
and have been compelled against their will to go 
forth to war. The result of such wars as these has 
been the decimation and the impoverishing of whole 
nations and the convulsion of the world. War has 
been an excuse for the most cruel, and the basest 
passions of the human heart, and very often has 
had its origin therein. Men with passions as vile 
as sin could make them, ambitious and cruel as it 
was possible for them to be, have at the first sound 
of war found the opportunity of giving vent to all 
those long pent up feelings, and then indeed, have 
been like fiends let loose. We have often been the 
victims of avarice and ambition to a fearful extent, 
and these avaricious and ambitious men have not 
been content to go to other lands, but civil wars 
have been brought about through their cruelties and 
their villainies. These civil wars have often brought 
relatives into deadly opposition ; brother has drawn 
sword against brother, and thus families whilst they 
have been for a time lost to all sense of relationship 
in the excitement of the war have afterwards had to 
hang their heads in shame and sorrow, and with 
broken hearts have remembered the cruelty of the 
civil conflict. 

War has often arisen, too, from the most trivial 
causes, and things of which we should be ashamed 
to speak to-day as giving rise to anything serious, 
even as to words, have in the days gone by brought 
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on the most bloody wars. But notwithstanding all 
these evils which have resulted from warj we can- 
not shut our eyes to the fact that war has done 
good; that there have been ample excuses for going 
to war; that there have been reasons sound and 
strong why warriors should take up the sword. Homes 
have been successfully .defended which otherwise 
would have been desecrated and desolated. Eights 
long withheld from men and from nations have been 
restored at the point of the sword. Nations have 
been made great in their influence for good as the 
result of war, and let us never forget that as the 
result of war millions of slaves have been for ever 
emancipated. Men cunning, bold and intrepid, 
have proved themselves the friends of humanity. 
They have established the right to be accounted 
heroes by what they have done to relieve the 
oppressed from the yoke of the oppressor. Their 
praises have been sung in all ages ; crowns of glory 
and honour have been placed upon their heads, and 
historical records and grateful hearts will for ever 
perpetuate the memories of the men who fought 
for the freedom of the world. Yes ; to draw the 
sword and fling away the scabbard in the cause of 
right and to defend the helpless, has been the glory 
of not a few. But we thank God that the time has 
come when we see open a pathway to greater glory, 
and higher achievements, and grander heroism than 
has ever been won or witnessed by or in connection 
with war or the sword. Amid the darkness which 
fell on the earth at the Pall, men have had for ages to 
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grope their way. Because they were in darkness, 
everything obstructive of their policy or differing in 
opinion from themselves, aroused all the vile pas- 
sions of their hearts. They were in darkness, and 
they could not see that others must think as well as 
themselves; they could not see that others had 
rights as well as themselves ; they could not see 
that others' had as great a claim on the world as 
themselves ; they could not see that others had as 
great a right to honourable positions as them- 
selves, and so, whenever they were obstructed in 
their policy, or met with a difference of opinion, 
they at once construed it into an insult or a challenge 
to go forth to war. And so the evil passions were 
aroused. We can understand this by what we see 
to-day. Were it not for the higher influences that 
have come over us, were it not for those things which 
would at once stamp men as being unfitted for any 
properly recognized or respectable society, there are 
numbers living to-day, numbers within our own 
towns around us, within our own kingdom and 
others, who, immediately on finding anything ob- 
structive of their policy, or even an individual 
differing in opinion from them, at once would 
let loose all the passions of their hearts, and would 
not rest until they had deeply injured or even 
thoroughly destroyed those who were opposed to 
them. Therefore we can easily understand that in 
earlier ages when darkness covered the earth, how 
it was that anything and everything was made a 
pretext for war. There was superstition, and not 
only so, but there was unbridled lust, leading men 
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to seek the gratification of their passions at any 
cost, and the dormancy of the faculties of the 
human mind prevented men in those days under- 
standing the moral law. They could not understand 
all God meant by teaching them to do this and 
that and the other, and leaving this and that undone, 
and whenever the voice was heard in the darkness 
calling " Love thy neighbour as thyself, " the 
response invariably came " who is my neighbour ? ,f 
But in the fulness of time a bright ray of light 
shone forth, and with it came the cheering words 
"Peace on earth; good will towards men." He 
came who was our peace, and with Him came a 
flood of light. The law of universal love was laid 
down. For the first time men were made aware 
that God had made, in the highest sense, of one 
blood, all nations of men who dwelt upon earth. 
For the first time men were made aware that if 
they ever made any pretensions to love God they 
must have another love like unto it — that they 
sjiould love their neighbours as themselves. A 
strange command, strangely neglected, but where it 
is at all obeyed, productive of the highest peace, of 
the highest degree of prosperity, and of the entire 
expulsion of everything likely to lead to war. 
With this light there came a consciousness of the 
evils of a division of interests. Men were given to 
understand that to be men at all they must each 
man love his brother. It was also made clear to 
the world that these divided interests were injurious 
to individuals and to nations; men were led to 
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search, into these matters; they were gradually 
drawn into this lore, and they found that it was 
better far for men to have common interests, to 
work for the common weal, to stand shoulder to 
shoulder in everything likely to be productive of 
peace and prosperity ; and so, as ages have rolled on 
since then, men have been coming to a better state 
of mind, and under the light which Christ brought 
with Him they have seen that the interests of the 
whole world are one. The relations of the whole 
human family were more clearly defined when this 
light came in. Men in those days who had gone to 
war with their fellow-men were told distinctly and 
emphatically that they had gone forth against their 
brethren. 

The relations of men to each other are very clearly 
set forth under the New Dispensation. •"We have 
no doubt now as to the relation in which we stand 
to men on the other side of the Channel, or across 
the Atlantic, or in any part of the world. "We feel 
that they belong to us, and that we belong to them. 
"We feel that there is somewhere or other, if we can 
only uncover, discover, and make it plain to all 
men, a bond which we sometimes call a bond of 
sympathy. It needs but touching with the gentlest 
touch of true humanity, and it will vibrate through 
every heart* and reach from Pole to Pole. It was 
in the light of this new Dispensation that this 
relation of men to each other throughout the vast 
universe was set forth. It was in this light that 
the end of human existence was made known. Men 
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scarcely knew why they lived, so long as they were 
enveloped in the old darkness. They knew not the 
grand object that was before them. But when thfe 
groat light came, men were assured that there was 
a grand and noble end to be answered in the exist- 
ence of every human being, that end being the two- 
fold work, which is set before us in the Grand or 
Royal law — to love God, and our neighbours as 
ourselves. This is .the end of life, for men to be 
made more noble, as well as more true; to fit them 
for the higher society of the other world and the 
other life ; to make really and truly images of their 
great Creator, and to bring back again and develope 
that which was well nigh effaced — the grand image 
of truth, justice, and charity, thus making men to 
be men indeed. There was set forth also the ultimate 
design of God respecting men— that they were 
intended for His own society, and that they were to 
move hereafter in a sphere where there would be 
nothing but what was great, and true, and good. 
And men were thus compelled to see that the age 
of war was an age which must as soon as possible 
be a thing of the past. The loving example of 
Christ set forth the method of carrying out the 
higher principles of which we have just been 
speaking. His example set forth to the world the 
method of dealing with our enemies, not persecuting 
them to the better end, not following them with 
dogged steps, and plunging the sword into them as 
the sword was plunged into Caasar of old. The 
example of Christ set forth the value of love. 
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benevolence, and charity as it never had been set 
forth before. Christ, the great example manifested 
nothing that was not benevolent or charitable. 
There was benevolence and charity in all His 
words; in all His looks, in all His actions, and 
He told His disciples that they mnst go and do 
the same. The death of Christ declares the Divine 
estimate of man. It set forth the great fact that 
man's life is not to be despised, and that in man 
there is a higher principle — even an immortal 
one — over which death could have no power at all ; 
that part which must live for ever and for ever, and 
it was as if God had said when He gave His son 
to die "I see in every soul of man that which 
is of infinite value, for there is nothing in the whole 
world that can be found worthy as a ransom for it." 
The death of Christ did more than this. It was at 
the same time such a sacrifice for the sake of others 
as, can never lose its influence. We must all confess 
that instead of going to war on any pretence; 
instead of going to war at the least so-called or 
real insult, there should be a sacrifice if needs be, 
for the sake of others — a sacrifice of feeling, a 
sacrifice of time, a sacrifice of property, aye, and a 
sacrifice of life itself if good can be done and the 
ravages of war can be stayed. Christ made this 
sacrifice for man, and, as I have already said, it was 
such an instance of self-sacrifice for the sake of 
others as has never, and can never, lose its influence. 
From this centre of light went streaming forth the 
promulgation of the doctrines of Christ, giving new 
occupations to the mind. 

E 
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"We have already spoken of the dormancy of the 
faculties of the human mind under the old Dispensa- 
tion, and have referred to it as one great reason why 
there was so much war. The promulgation of the 
new doctrines, or the old truths dressed in new 
hahiliments gave, we say, new occupation to the 
mind. True, opposition was fierce and strong, but 
opposition itself necessitated research. Thoughts 
were turned Godward even against men's will. 
They heard truths, and they longed to overthrow 
them and to prove them untrue, and for those very 
purposes they must needs study. They were led in 
their researches to look at the works of God in order 
that they might if possible, refute the statements 
made respecting them. And those who wished to 
reconcile the different statements respecting God 
were compelled also to make research. These studies 
naturally enlarge the heart and enlighten the mind, 
just the kind of thing we long to see more of in 
this our day ; just the kind of thing likely to be 
produced by the very pieces of sculpture, about 
which we are speaking from week to week. Let 
men study and take pleasure in such things as these, 
and their hearts must be enlarged and their minds 
enlightened. Men with peaceful and studious in- 
clinations cheerfully devoted their time and their 
energy to the study of the liberal arts and sciences. 
They saw as they went further in their researches, 
the compatibility of those things with the new 
religion ; they found there was no. difficulty at all 
in being men of scientific tastes, artists of the highest 
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order, or men of literature. They saw there was 
nothing in those things incompatible with religion; 
they saw religion and these things going hand in 
hand, and the more they entered into them, the 
more they considered them in the light of the new 
religion, the more convinced they became that there 
must be a commingling of all these things, and that 
there could be no true religion without a mind 
highly cultivated, and a heart ready to receive 
anything and everything that came of God. And 
brethren, we unhesitatingly declare that all these 
things do come from God ; that the faculties which 
enable men thus to study and thus to search after 
truth are faculties given by God, and whatever has 
been given by Him will, when used in the right 
way, redound to the glory of God and to the well- 
being of mankind at large. Under such studies as 
these, and being brought into closer contact with 
the Divine in connection with these studies the life 
became holier, and as a result of the holier life 
which men have been leading — that holiness, thank 
God, increasing — we can rear our magnificent build- 
ings of to-day, perfect ' in their architecture and 
honourable to their builders. "We can meet and 
worship God in our own sanctuaries, and whilst we 
meet thus to worship God without any fear, we are 
surrounded by signs of prosperity and peace, and 
can thank God that the age of war is so nearly past. 
But I like the attitude of the figure in the 
particular panel of which I am speaking to-night, 
and the particular position assigned to him. He 
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looks like a warrior ; every inch a warrior. But he 
has turned his back on the liberal arts and sciences. 
Either he has thought these things too low, and 
mean, and trivial for him or, seeing that they are 
branches of a tree it would be useless to lop off, 
unless he could get at the root, he has turned 
himself towards the first panel to strike at the Cross 
and the Bible, and at the peace which they have 
produced. Let him strike.- Let him account other 
things too mean for his notice, and let him strike at 
the roqt of that great tree whose branches have 
borne such fruit, and from the branches of which 
hang to-night the ripened and mellow fruits which 
shall drop into the lap of everyone that cares to 
gather them. Let him strike. The Omnipotent 
arm of everlasting life will be too much for him. 
Let war again seek to gain the ascendancy in our 
world, and she will find that there is a power greater 
than the power of war, and that is the power of 
love ; and that there are pursuits more glorious than 
the pursuits of war — I mean the pursuits of peace. 
But do not think my dear friends, that the days for 
heroism and for winning golden fame have for ever 
passed. It is not so. There are many wrongs yet 
to be redressed. "War has done much in this respect. 
But under the new Dispensation it has had gradually 
to give place to another power. That power has to 
be exerted, and we are the instruments for the use 
of that power. It is ours to go forth and seek to 
redress the wrongs of man. There are many 
oppressed ones to deliver, who are bound — morally 
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and spiritually bound — in chains of iron. There are 
many tyrannies to suppress. There are those who 
to-day would grind the poor and feeble ones to the 
very dust; who would stand upon the necks of 
their fellow beings and would crush them out of 
existence if they could. There is tyranny and sin 
still to be suppressed, and we must set the feeble 
ones free. There are many minds to enlighten; 
there are minds still dark; dark as in the ages of old; 
minds into which scarcely a ray of light has ever 
shone ; narrow, mean, paltry, and unmanly minds, 
not fit to be mentioned in the category of men, who 
have stood forth for the world, and have done their 
best in it. It is ours to influence such minds, to 
bring them within the light of the Gospel, to get 
them to stand side by side with right and truth and 
justice, and then they will be new men. There are 
many hearts to win, hearts still hard. But they 
are to be reached, for there is a spot in every heart 
which, if we can but find it and lay on it the finger 
of love, will produce such a change, that the heart 
will beat in sympathy towards all men. There are 
many wounds to heal ; broken spirited ones, suffer- 
ing ones to soothe and cheer ; dying ones to speak 
words of consolation to ; weak ones to help in their 
struggle for light and life; and there are lost ones to 
reclaim — nien of high and noble parts; men of 
mind and heart, who have wandered far, as far as 
they can wander from the light ; they are conscious 
of the greatness of their fall, and they long to get 
back again, and want the outstretched friendly hand. 
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There is the gospel of peace and salvation to pro- 
claim to all. Tell me not then, that the days for 
heroism and winning golden fame are for ever past. 
! ye men of art ; ye men who love to pourtray 
nature's beauties and to copy the things which God 
has made ; ye men of science who love to dive deep 
down into the secret things of nature and to bring 
to light the grand laws by which all things are 
governed j ye men of handicraft who toil from morn 
to night at your mechanical labours ; ye sympathis- 
ing, peace-loving, God fearing men, let us band 
together as one vast army, let ns look the difficulties 
and dangers still existing in the face ; let us uphold 
the principles of right and justice, and let us go 
forth as one vast army and fight for those principles, 
not with a sword such as the warrior in the panel 
holds in his hand, but let us use the weapons of the 
Gospel of truth; that truth which has stood the 
test of generations and will stand to the end. Let 
us fight with justice, let us fight with mercy, that 
mercy which is twice blessed, and if we fight thus 
we shall hasten the time when the warrior^ must 
give up his sword, "for they shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks, nation shall not lift up the sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more." 
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FOURTH PAOT1L— THE SCULPTOR. 



" The Lord looketh from Heaven. He beholdeth all the 
sons of men j from the place of His habitation He looketh 
upon the all inhabitants of the earth. He fashioneth their 
hearts alike; He oonsidereth all their works." — Psalm 
xxxiii, verses 13, 14, and 15. 

The two great truths which are before us in the 
words I have just read, are of vast importance to us, 
because they touch our every-day life and connect 
that every-day life, with the all-seeing God. "While 
we feel that God beholds us as the sons of men, 
we also feel that He considereth the work of our 
hands, and that the doings of our lives are 
all clear unto Him. And when we have these 
two great facts before us, we cannot but feel that 
for some great purpose we have been created, that 
there will come a time when our work will be 
calculated according to its full value, and that we 
shall, as stewards, be called upon to render an 
account to our great Master. And so we cannot 
help looking abroad on the face of the earth and 
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watchingihe varied works which are being wrought 
by man. "We are often constrained to ask what 
good can arise from this, that, or the other work 
which is being done; work to which men devote 
the whole of their time and the very best of 
talents; men whose whole life is absorbed by 
one grand object. Although it sometimes appears, 
at first sight, to be but of little value, yet we 
cannot but feel that the faculties with which God 
has blessed His creatures are to be brought out 
and used, and if He has given one talent for one 
thing, and another talent for another it cannot be 
wrong when those talents are used in that particular 
direction, every man acting according to his ability, 
and pursuing that which is most in accordance with 
enlightened taste. Of course, we must ever make 
this distinction. There are those who are ever pur- 
suing that which can only injure themselves and all 
connected with them. They make those pursuits 
too often in ignorance of the harm they are doing, 
and in ignorance of what they are losing by con- 
fining their time and attention to such pursuits; but 
where there is an enlightened man ; where men in 
the full blaze of that light and knowledge which 
exists to-day, are found occupying their time and 
their talents about those things which tend still 
further to enlighten and refine, we cannot but feel- 
that they are doing the work of God. And so we 
say of those who employ themselves in such a work 
as that which is the basis of our discourse to-night. 
The sculptor is a man who is doing the work of God ; 
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he is doing that which is beneficial to mankind ; he 
is doing that which is beneficial to himself. It is 
of the sculptor in stone, of which I am about to 
speak this evening, 1 although the word applies to 
work in many other materials. But stone work 
seems to be the most ancient work of all, and was 
taken up in the first place in order to commemorate 
some great event or to perpetuate the memory of 
some great individual. It was not always however, 
that the chisel of the sculptor was brought into 
recognition or action in connection with these me- 
morials. "We find one of the earliest accounts of 
memorials in stone in connection with Jacob, on the 
occasion of that vision which he had as he left his 
home for fear of his brother. After he had seen 
that wonderful vision he set up stones there as a 
memorial. Then a little further on we find that 
there were groups of images in existence. Did not 
Rachel take away with her images belonging to her 
father. Again, in the Book of Exodus, we read of 
of God telling Moses that He had chosen Bezaleel 
and Aholiab who were cunning in cutting stones and 
such like work, and that He had chosen these men 
to do the ornamental work of the Tabernacle, the 
first building set up. for the special service of God. 
There was much of this kind of work also at the 
building of the Holy Temple. The Phoenicians 
were exceedingly clever at such kind of work, and 
were spoken of as the ingenious Sidonians. The 
ancient sculpture of Egypt stands out very promi- 
nently; indeed the Egyptian is the most ancient. 
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Then comes Greece with her Phidias and Phythagoras 
and Borne with her Michael Angelo. Italy at length 
became the home of sculpture. But I need not 
pursue its history. "We have proofs in our own land 
and in our own day. Our largest and most valuable 
buildings, both secular and religious, owe much of 
their attractiveness to sculpture, and neither in the 
secular or the religious buildings are we afraid of 
that which seems to terrify some men. If we take 
the secular we cannot help feeling that the erection 
of such buildings amongst us, and the execution of 
such works of taste, must tend to the good of man- 
kind ; must elevate and refine. And the same may 
be said of houses for religious worship. There is 
no reason that I can see why houses of prayer should 
not be rendered quite as beautiful by the work of 
the sculptor as any houses erected for secular pur- 
poses. Why should not all public buildings be 
attractive? Why should there not be that con- 
nection with every house where people congregate 
together, likely to elevate them above the common 
lever of ignorance and darkness ? It has been said, 
however, that idolatry and sculpture are closely 
connected, and that the history of one is the history 
of the other. Perhaps so. We have already spoken 
of sculpture being intended to commemorate great 
events, or the lives and actions of great men. 
This originated in the dark ages, and we can easily 
understand how that, when those statues were 
erected, and erected for those special purposes, 
there would be those who would esteem them very 
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highly, because of those whose lives they comme- 
morated ; and so far would their imaginations lead 
them in the darkness in which they dwelt, that 
they might at length come to worship them. There 
is nothing at all unlikely in this. But why should 
the fact that men of superstitious minds in the dark 
ages, adored pieces of statuary, compel us to set 
them all aside. 

Again, men feeling sure of the existence of a 
higher power have made unto themselves graven 
images according to their imaginations and have fallen 
down and worshipped before them, through them 
hoping to worship the unknown and unseen Qod. 
But I ask again, shall we reject the beautiful 
because of this? Bemember what was said to 
Joshua at the time he led the Israelites across 
the Jordan. He was commanded by God to 
erect a pillar of stones there, and when in days to 
come the children asked, " what mean ye by these 
stones, ye shall tell them of the great deliverance 
wrought out for you." And so we have the Divine 
authority for such memorials as these. Is there 
such a danger now of our falling down to worship 
these things ? Who, in crossing the Guildhall Square 
falls down to worship the statue erected to the 
memory of Sir IVancis Drake, one who did great 
deeds for us. And if such things as this can be* 
done in connection with a building of that kind and 
men of that kind, why cannot other pieces of 
sculpture be put up in order that we may be 
reminded of things that are past. Indeed, if the 
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argument of idolatry and sculpture being so closely 
connected, and, as some say, almost identical, is of 
any use at all, then I say have no more to do with 
many of the most valuable of Gtdd's creatures, for 
many of the animals most useful to us have at some 
time been worshipped. I say again, look not at the 
glorious orbs above, for they have been worshipped 
by tens of thousands. And yet again, we can never 
eat or drink but we may remember that on the 
occasions of eating and drinking libations and 
offerings have been presented to gods. And so, if 
the argument is of any weight at all, we may as 
well at once cease to exist. The progress of such 
art, however, as that which we have before us 
to-night must do good by elevating and refining, 
and whatever objections there may be raised by 
others to such workmanship in connection with 
secular or religious buildings we can only say that 
in our travels one of our greatest pleasures is to- 
look on the work of the sculptor. You no doubt 
remember the panel which forms the subject of this 
discourse. There is the sculptor. He is comtemp- 
lating what he has done. His arm is resting on 
books, and tools are in his hands. Before him is 
the subject — a King. The attitude and countenance 
of the sculptor speaks of deep thought. Now, 
what practical lessons can we draw from the whole ? 
We would have the passer-by see something more 
than the mere study ; to see that which will help 
him on in life, and aid in raising him to a higher 
and holier state, both morally and spiritually. ' 
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The first lesson I see in that piece of work is 
that the figure shows that he has an object for 
which he is working, and that it is the subject of 
his deepest thoughts. Brethren, the unity and 
harmony of the world depend not so much on 
united action as on the discharge of individual 
duties. We are too much accustomed to look npon 
masses of men moving in harmony and to expect, 
that the whole of the great results we desire are 
to be brought about by such movements. . True 
it is that without this collective action, without 
this harmony of the masses there could not be 
much true pleasure here, but equally true is it 
that before these masses can move harmoniously, 
there must be a true bent of the individual mind, 
and there must be a determination on the part of 
every man to discharge his individual duties. Each 
man is expected to fill his proper place in the world. 
The great Creator has not made men haphazard and 
thrown them down, as it were, just to grow up 
wherever they may chose or where they may best 
find a place of shelter. He has created man too 
noble for such work as this. He has created him 
with intelligence ; He has given him power ; He 
has enabled him to grasp high and mighty things ; 
and He has said to him as an individual, " Son, go 
to work to-day in my vineyard." And the laws of 
God and man, and of nature too, are violated where 
men fail to aim at the accomplishment of some great 
purpose. But numbers have passed and will pass 
that piece of work of which we are speaking, with- 
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oat feeling that in it there is a severe rebuke for 
them. There are vast numbers who have no definite 
object in life. They are aiming at this to-day and 
at that to-morrow. To live from day to day is quite 
enough for them, and because of this unhappy mode 
of life, because of this useless kind of living, dark- 
ness, weakness, suffering, and injustice continue. 
Did every man take his proper place in society ; did 
every man do his work and perform faithfully his 
allotted task, then darkness must soon give place 
to light ; the weak would soon be made strong ; the 
suffering, if not altogether healed, would have the 
consolation they so much desire, but cannot find; 
injustice would hide its head, and all that is true, 
and pure, and good would reign in its place. Because 
of this indefinite mode of life, there are men exist- 
ing to-day who are a disgrace to themselves and to 
their families, and a burden and a curse to the world, 
and there cannot be that degree of progress ; there 
cannot be that high prosperity and that glorious 
peace for which the world groans and sighs so long 
as such men are living in it. I appeal [to you here 
to-night — to the young men especially — pray that 
you may find your place, and get into it ; stand not 
as you are, listlessly ; be not satisfied with an un- 
meaning existence; stand not without a definite 
object in view, but seek for that which will enable 
you to discharge the duties of this life with credit to 
yourselves, and with benefit to the world. Many 
care not thus to look at life. There are many who 
imagine that they need not trouble themselves thus 
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to seek for their proper path, because they do not like 
the trouble of thinking. There are men who dream 
their days away. They say they think, but thinking 
is not so easy as the work they do. They care not 
to think. To have an object is of no value to them, 
but to have an object is of less value unless the 
necessary thought is given to it. God has given us a 
thinking faculty, and has not made us mere machines. 
He has not dropped us down here in the world for 
no purpose, but He has sent us here to think for 
ourselves. He has bid us bring our reason to 
work in matters of the greatest importance— in 
matters concerning the immortal, soul. "Where the 
soul is at stake; where, sin is prominent, he says 
" Come, let us reason together." And if there is 
any meaning at all in words, and in the character of 
God as manifested; if there is any meaning at all in 
the life of His son Jesus Christ as recorded by the 
Evangelist; if there is any meaning at all in the 
Epistles written by the immediate successors of 
Christ, then it is clear that men are to use their 
thinking powers, and are not to be blind followers 
of any man or of any theory, but when theories are 
started they are to analyse them, dissect them, search 
into them thoroughly, and bring that common sense 
and reason with which God has blessed them, to bear 
upon them. With this searching, in conjunction with 
the light which cometh from on High, men will be 
able to see the place God would have them occupy, 
and would find out also how to do their work. 
Trouble should not turn us aside when we have 
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found out what we have to do. There are some 
men who are easily turned aside. But this should 
not be ; hut a contemplation of the great truths 
which are set before us, with patient industry and 
constant perseverance should, by God's help, be the 
ruling passion of our life. And just as the sculptor 
in the panel seems to us to have an object for which 
he is living and working, so should we have an object 
and never rest until we find it. 

The second lesson I see is this. The figure has 
books. And at first, when I saw that piece of work 
developing, I could not help asking why in such a 
piece of work the sculptor has given books. The arm of 
the sculptor is resting on these books, and I ask my- 
self the meaning of it. "Why are they there? Has he 
used them to aid him in the choice of a subject, or has 
he used them to aid him in carrying out his object. 
For either of these things the books would certainly 
be useful. Tea; for both these purposes books 
are absolutely necessary. This is one of the ways 
in which God has helped us and by which we are to 
help one another. Thoughts, experience, discoveries, 
and general information are thus conveyed from man 
to man. It is not given to us all to be original. It 
is not given to us all to have the grasp which some 
have. We cannot all dive so deep, or soar so high. 
We are dependent to a great extent for our infor- 
mation on the thoughts and labours of others, but 
how can we get at the result -of their thought, and 
toil, and experience ? Why, by books. Every phase 
of life has been set forth in books. The various 
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aspects of all that belongs to man have been brought 
out and set before us in books. It is a duty binding 
on all men to read books, and to read them for one 
of the objects already stated. Yet how many there 
are who give scarcely any time to reading, or who 
read without any fixed purpose. It is lamentable to 
think of the numbers of young men and young 
women who spend little, if any time at all in 
reading ; aye, and it is lamentable to think of the 
numbers of middle-aged men who perhaps read a 
little in their earlier days and pinned their faith to 
somebody else's sleeve, and who are found to-day 
after a lapse of twenty or thirty years without 
having acquired any more knowledge. If men of 
middle age would read more there would be larger 
hearts and more liberal minds; there would be 
purer judgment and clearer discernment; there 
would be a richer and happier and far more truth- 
ful life. Men and brethren, read if you want to 
know. I do not say you are to believe all you read. 
But I have already spoken of that power which 
God has given you whereby you may judge of that 
which is worth having, and that which is only to be 
thrown away. I may be told that all books that 
are printed cannot be read. We do not want you 
to read them all. There are different books for 
different minds. The man who has a taste for 
medicinal study, will choose the book on that subject. 
The man who has a taste for art will choose books 
likely to aid him in his work. The man who has a 
taste for philosophy will go to the works of the 
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philosopher. The man who has a taste for political 
economy will choose the works of politicians. What 
will help you most, cull most from. But do not 
confine yourselves to this. It is better that you 
should read more widely and add the general know- 
ledge which is required to make up the happiness of 
mankind. The world is not made up of one kind 
of thing, or of one class of life; but it takes all 
kinds and all classes to make up the world's happi- 
ness. But my dear friends, whatever you do — read. 
There is one book at the head of all ; a book that 
will urge you to make your choice, which will aid 
you in the choice of the right object for which to 
live, and which will teach you how to work at that 
object, and win. I mean the Bible, precious above 
all — deep enough for the most learned; simple 
enough for the most illiterate. It deals with every 
human state and want. It leaves nothing to be 
desired. It shows plainly all the positions in 
which we can be placed, and all the difficulties we 
shall have to meet. Better still, it tells us how to 
deport ourselves in the varied positions of life, and 
how to overcome the difficulties with which we have 
to grapple. That book is intended to be the rule of 
our life ; the unerring standard of truth and justice. 
If you rest a little while from the toils of life (as 
the sculptor in the panel rests), and gaze upon your 
work, rest upon the Book. There are other books ; 
many of them are most valuable, many are but 
tracts. Surely with the light of the present day 
there can be no difficulty in your discriminating and 
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finding out that which is valuable, and that which 
is not. Young men, middle-aged men, aye, and old 
men too, read books. 

The third point I notice in that panel is that from 
a common stone the sculptor is producing a king ; 
or, from that which seemed to be of the least possible 
value he is producing something most valuable. 
This teaches us a very important lesson in con- 
nection with our life. Everything should be used. 
And when I say this I do not lose sight of the fact 
that there is a religion which claims our highest 
thoughts and closest attention. But I have come 
to believe that religion is associated with everything 
that transpires on earth, or that we may connect 
everything we have to do in the discharge of our 
duty, with religion. There is a value in all things. 
In things seeming of the least value we very often 
see that which is most valuable and beneficial' to 
mankind. It may be made to convey a most useful 
lesson, and the most trivial events of life often form 
the first step to most important futures. But let us 
learn a lesson from this in connection with our fellow- 
men. We may look at the various things which are 
around us, and we may draw lessons therefrom, and 
use them, just as I make use of those panels as the 
foundation of discourses to you. But all this will, 
be vain unless we learn a higher lesson; that lesson 
which brings us in close contact with the worst 
forms of human nature. We must not despise the 
works of our Creator. It matters not what a man 
is. He has been created as we were. He has been 
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watched over by the same God. He has been called 
to the same high and holy calling. It is the will of 
the Father that he should be saved. We have no 
right to despise him. That man amongst men may 
be like the common shapeless stone in the midst of 
beautiful sculpture, but as that stone may be made 
to wear the form of a King so that man may be 
made a Prince among men. It only needs that we 
should look upon him in that light ; that we should 
believe that the one object of our life is to mould 
that man and to produce this great change. Just as 
the sculptor went to look upon that stone, seeing it 
in all its roughness, and saw it in the future and beheld 
in anticipation that which he would produce, and 
went to work with a good will determined not to rest 
until he had accomplished his purpose, so should we 
determine to work, never resting when we see these 
vile forms of humanity, and never resting until, 
under God, we have produced a change. If you 
require other information respecting this important 
lesson, go to God Himself, and learn of Him. Think 
what God has done for man. The most unlikely men 
have been as stones, but God took them in hand. He 
used the chisel ; He cut off the rough corners, and 
at length moulded and brought about living stones 
to be built up a spiritual house in His everlasting 
Temple. Go to Christ, and learn of Him. He 
teaches all these lessons ; He showed by His life on 
earth how He looked upon humanity; He showed that 
the worst forms of humanity were not to be despised; 
He sought where the worst were to be found, and 
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He brought about in vast numbers of them that 
great change of which we have spoken. 

Finally, the work of the sculptor is not half 
finished. This is a solemn lesson for us. It is a 
lesson we may learn every day if we will but keep 
our eyes open and watch the movements of our , 
fellows, and if we would but turn our eyes 
within, and watch ourselves. How many good 
resolutions have been formed; how many have 
begun well, full of zeal and energy; but where is 
their work? They have lived thirty, or forty, or 
fifty years in the world, but what have they- done ? 
They started well enough ! As young men they gave 
promise of a life of usefulness. We saw them 
commence their work. They chose the stone ; they 
took the tool ; but. where is their work ? It has 
been a failure. My friends, your life has been a 
failure. It has failed in the grand object for which 
you have been allowed to live. Your work which 
ought to have been a glory to you, and a blessing to 
the world, as well as an honour to God, is not half 
finished. You have rested on your oars. You have 
•allowed the tide of human affairs to carry you on, 
•and it has drifted you from the purpose of your life, 
and from the object on which you first set your 
heart. Sad thought. You have made no mark in 
the world. And thousands before you have done 
the same. They have gone, and their names have 
perished with them. Did Grod ever make human 
beings that He intended them thus to pass away 
without leaving a brighter spot behind — No; I 
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cannot believe it. I believe there is work for every 
man to do, and that if he will but do it and do it 
right, he will leave a mark and leave a name. It 
may not be emblazoned on the roll of history, or on 
the roll of warriors long since gone, but it will be 
on the roll of many a grateful heart, and many a 
homestead will rejoice that ever such a man lived. 
Brethren, persevere. Copy Christ. I can point you 
to no greater example. 1 can tell you of none but 
Christ, to whom you may go and learn the most 
valuable lessons of this life. Remember what He 
said in addressing His Father, " I have finished the 
work thou gavest me to do." And on the Cross, at 
the last moment His cry was " It is finished." Can 
you say to-night that so far as God has spared your 
life and given you the power, you have done your 
work ? Have you finished your work day by day ? 
Have you caught every opportunity ; have you used 
every means; has it been constantly in your 
thoughts? Having found your object have you 
elaborated it, and have you the feeling that if God 
called you hence your work is finished. My dear 
friends, consider that you have around you suffer- 
ing humanity ; that you have at your very doors 
men in darkness and in ignorance. They want the 
helping hand. They want to see light in the 
darkness. By your life and your example show 
them how to live, and then you teach them how to 
die. 



SEKMON V. 



FIFTH PANEL— THE MUSICIAN. 



" Praise the Lord 'with harp ; sing unto Him with a 
psaltery, and an intrument of ten strings. Sing unto 
ETC™ a new song. Play skillfully with a loud noise."— 
Psalm xxxiii, verses 2 and 3. 

Music is none of man's invention. The mediums 
by which it is drawn out andTmade manifest may 
be and undoubtly are ; but music itself is of God's 
creation. In all that God has made, there is music. 
Bring together, as God has left them, all His various 
works, and there is harmony. Looking at them, 
listening to them as they have been interfered with 
by man, then oftentimes we have the inharmonious 
sound. 'No matter where we go, or to what we listen, 
we are compelled to acknowledge that music is found 
in all things. It is heard in the voice of the bird as it 
soars on high, happy in its freedom, and rejoicing in 
its own song. It is heard in the ringing ripple of the 
gently-flowing river as it meanders along through the 
meadow and makes all nature glad. It is heard in 
the dashing roar of the ocean's waves as they rush 
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against the mighty rock or gently die and sigh 
upon the shore. It sounds in the gentle sighing 
of the summer breeze, as well as in the roaring 
tempest of the winter wind. It is heard in the 
merry laughter of the little child. As the bars 
ring on the granite in the quarry we hear music, 
and as the hammer falls upon the anvil in the 
smithy music, too, is there. In the field and in 
the dwelling, in all .earth and heaven there are 
ringing the sounds of music. Surely then, that 
which is so clearly God's and so universal, claims 
our attention, and not only so, but may be associated 
with our religion and with our religious services. 
Every divine gift, no matter what it is, should be 
closely examined. I mean that it should be examined 
in a religious point of view, and that if we find it is 
God's gift, then we ought in the public service of 
God's house, to declare our convictions, and if 
possible to show how far these gifts are beneficial 
to the world, how we can best use them, how we 
can make them answer the end for which God has 
given them, and if we are satisfied that this faculty 
of music is a gift of God, then it becomes our duty 
to examine it, and in connection with our religious 
services to recognise it. For these things, and 
especially for this one gift or faculty, we should in 
our public worship express our gratitude, and the 
higher the degree of our spiritual life the more 
clearly should we discern the goodness of God ; the 
more fully should we appreciate what He has given 
us for our pleasure. The Divine Himself has 
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stamped music with importance by associating it 
with the most important events of our existence, 
which I trust we shall be able to prove before we 
close this discourse. Music was known and practised 
in the earliest days of the world's history. In the 
very beginning of this Book — I think in the fourth 
chapter of Genesis — we read of Jubal being father 
of all such as handled the harp and the organ. I 
am not going to say that it is the same kind of 
organ which we know in our day, but there is little 
doubt that it was an instrument composed mainly of 
pipes, and the most important events recorded in 
sacred and profane history have had music associated 
with them. There must be some importance then 
to be attached to music, and it does not require any 
great amount of eloquence or logic to prove that 
nothing has ever equalled music in attracting the 
masses of mankind. Nothing has ever had such power 
in quelling the evil passions of a mob ; nothing has 
had such power of raising to the highest degree of 
joy, vast companies of people ; nothing has ever 
equalled music as an expression of joy. Every class 
in every clime rejoices in music. The heathens 
have their musical instruments. It is true that the 
instruments are rude, and give not forth the 
sweet sounds to which we are accustomed from 
instruments so perfect as we have them in our own 
land, but we have often ourselves listened with 
unspeakable pleasure to the sounds of music which 
have gone forth from those rude instruments in the 
hands of heathens, and we have seen the heathens, 
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as they have listened to the strains coming from, 
those instruments, rejoicing and rising in their joy, 
until all the better passions and higher feelings of 
their minds have been aroused. And have we 
not many of us heard and felt the influence of 
what we have heard, as in Scottish lands, the 
shepherd has thrown off the strains from his pipes ;. 
as the ploughboy sitting in the stable in the even- 
ing, has discoursed on his flute; and some have 
listened to the boatswain as he has played his 
violin in the forecastle; to the cabin boy as he 
has drawn out his flutina in his berth? And. 
perhaps there are some here to-night who recollect, 
as I can myself, how, in the northern parts 
of the kingdom the old coach guards have 
awakened the echoes as they have passed through in 
the dead hours of night, by discoursing music on 
the cornet. Hearts have leaped as the sound of 
Church bells has floated on the air, and few sounds 
are more delicious than these. It has been our 
fortune sometimes to stand on an eminence in the 
country, a few miles distance only, surrounded by 
Churches from which the bells have been ringing 
forth calling men and women to worship, and as the 
stillness of the summer Sabbath morn has been felt 
by us, so has the sweetness of the ringing bells been 
enjoyed by us. Children have danced with joy as 
the piano has given forth its notes, and men have sat 
spellbound beneath the power of the organ's voice ; 
while young, middle-aged, and old, maiden and 
mistress, servant and master, alike rush to the front 
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at the sound of the passing regimental, band. Under 
the influence of music the hardest hearts have been 
softened, even to tears. The man whom we 
should have thought could not weep has turned aside 
his head as he has listened to the sweet strains of 
music. The sufferer in his agony has been soothed, 
as Saul was soothed and delivered from his fearful 
thraldom as he listened to the voice of David's harp. 
The depressed have been lifted ; the sinking heart 
has taken courage ; the despairing soul has bounded 
forth again, and the toiler has pressed on his way 
strengthened and upheld, as the result of music. 
Hear what the poet Pope has said of it 

" Music the fiercest grief can charm, 
And fate's severest rage disarm. 
Music can soften pain to ease 
And make despair and madness please ; 
Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliss above." 

And so it has been proved. In the battle field and 
with the prospect of a day of blood and slaughter, 
our soldiers have gone forth in the morning of the 
day cheered by the notes of music. By it they 
have been encouraged in the fight, and they have 
celebrated their victory by its loudest and noblest 
strains. And so, as we have passed through life 
have we noticed what solemnity has seized the busy 
and rushing crowd as the notes of the " Dead March 
in Saul," accompanying some corpse to its lasting 
resting place, have fallen on the ear. And who has 
not felt the inward stirrings of the Divine power as 

a 1 
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instruments numbering hundreds have poured forth 
in unison with the human voice, the noteB of that 
grand old tune which we know as " the Old Hund- 
red," when men have lifted up their hearts and 
voice* in praising that Gtod. from whom all blessings 
flow P There is scarcely a reason or an event in 
connection with which music is not appropriate. It 
is appropriate at the birth of a Prince, at the 
Coronation of a King, at the funeral of a warrior. 
It is appropriate on the celebration of every great 
national event, and has been used at the commence- 
ment and completion of nearly every great under- 
taking. 

But let us turn aside from every-day life, and 
those things which are transpiring in connection 
with what we may term the secular world, and 
read the Divine records, and see how far we can 
legitimately connect music with our religious life. 
Surely there has been no occasion in the world's 
history when there was greater cause for gratitude 
than when six hundred thousand Israelitish slaves 
were emancipated, and when after having crossed 
over on to dry land they beheld their pursuers 
swallowed up in the waters of the Red Sea. There 
was music then. It was a grand day when David 
and Saul returned from the battle they had been 
waging against the Philistines, in which battle 
David had fought a tremendous fight and gained a 
glorious victoryover Goliath. There was music then, 
as they sang, and played, and danced, and declared 
that Saul had slain his thousands, but David his 
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tens of thousands. There was music at the corona- 
tion of King Joash and at the consecration of King 
Solomon's Temple. We have a delightful account 
of that occasion; it shows how music was appreciated 
and how we may fairly consider music as an accom- 
paniment, Divinely sanctioned, of Divine worship. 
"We are told that " when they lifted up their voice 
with the trumpets and cymbals and instruments of 
music and praised the Lord, saying, for He is good ; 
for His mercy endureth for ever; that then the 
house was filled with a cloud, even the house of the 
Lord ; so that the priests could not stand to minister 
by reason of the cloud ; for the glory of the Lord 
had filled the house of God." Thus God sanctioned 
that grand outburst of joy. Music was used in a 
similar manner at the laying of the foundation stone 
of the second Temple, and at the dedication of the 
walls of the city when they were repaired by 
Nehemiah. At most of the religious feasts and in 
sacred processions we are told in the word of God 
that music was one of the chief features. And oh ! 
how delightful it is to feel that our Redeemer 
Himself has associated music with one of the most 
important events recorded in sacred history. I refer 
to that delightful parable which brings before every 
man the fact not only that God is willing to receive 
the returning prodigal, but that there is great joy 
on his return. How sweet to feel that when a 
sinner comes to Christ there is joy. The Saviour in 
giving this parable setting forth typically and 
symbolically the joy there is in heaven over a 

e 2 
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returning sinner declares that as soon as the prodi- 
gal returned he was carried into his father's house 
again, joy swelling from the father's heart, and that 
there was immediately heard the sound of music 
and dancing. If there was nothing else surely this 
would he quite sufficient to assure you that God has 
sanctioned the use of music in connection with His 
own Divine worship, and we should have no more 
complaints respecting the usaof instrumental music 
in that Divine worship. In the Apocalypse John 
tells of his hearing the sound of harpers harping 
with their harps, and we are quite sure that when 
that glorious song is sung of Him who washed us 
from our sins in His own blood it will he accom- 
panied by music. Our nature responds to music as 
it does not to anything else. I do not, of course, 
mean that it so responds to the kind of music which 
we too often hear. Not one in five hundred I was 
going to say, who can play, as they term it, know 
anything at all of music. It is one thing to follow 
the notes as they are written, and it is another 
thing to throw in the feeling of the soul. But there 
is no music without that. It is not worthy its name 
unless men feel as they listen to its strains that the 
feelings of their hearts are touched and roused. 
Have we not heard some of those pieces which have 
been composed to represent prayer. I remember 
hearing one piece some years ago and as I listened 
to it in the old Cathedral at York in the twilight of 
the evening, with no one in the great nave of the 
Cathedral but myself, as I listened to sounds so slow 
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and low coming from the organ, it led me on to 
feel that he who was represented in that music as 
praying was gaining confidence and was drawing 
nearer to God until at length stage after stage had 
been reached the man seemed to feel that he had 
prevailed, and then all the power of that most 
magnificent instrument sent forth the grand assur- 
ance of power wijfch God. It was enough to melt a 
heart of stone. But there was feeling thrown in, 
and he who had the command of that instrument 
understood prayer, for he was a Christian man. 
Music more than anything else can be made to 
represent all the pasions or feelings to which the 
mind is subject. As I have said before, it softens 
to tears, and raises to ecstacy. It fills the mind with 
heavenly joy. Yes, heavenly joy ! whatever others 
may say ; however others may controvert the state- 
ment. It is heavenly joy which comes into the 
heart as a man feels softened and subdued under 
the strains of music. Does God use anything 
instrumental to fill men's minds with joy. Is 
there any sight or sound in the world which God 
uses to fill men's minds with heavenly joy. I 
suppose you will all admit that there are things 
used by God. Then, I say that God uses music to 
do it, and that he does make the strains of music 
enter into the innermost recesses of the heart and 
soul, and draws out the nobler and finer feelings of 
man's nature. It takes the mind as it were, away 
from the body. It lifts the mind from the cares of 
earth and enables it to rest in sweetness and peace 
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on Him who is the author of music. Oh ! keep me 
far away from the man who has no music in his 
soul. I do not want to come in contact with him. 
I do not want to have to spend my days with him, 
unless I may, perchance, persuade him that it is 
better for him to yield, to submit, and to accept 
music as a great fact, and as a blessing to the world. 
One says of such men as these : — 

" The ma* that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord or sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus, 
Let no such man be trusted." 

Neither would I trust him if I knew he could not 
respond to the strains of music. 

As a contrast to this, mark the countenance of 
him who is placed upon that panel. Have you 
looked at it ? The first time I gazed upon that piece 
of sculpture I felt immediately that the man had 
lost all thoughts of earth. How beautifully has 
the sculptor brought out the countenance of that 
figure. There is a heavenly smile upon that face, 
and yet it is a smile so subdued that we feel there is 
devotion and devoutness. The man is lost to all but 
what is sweet, and good, and Godly. Go and look 
to-morrow, and tell me if it is not so. Well then ; 
I say that music aids devotion. I see it in the 
countenance of that figure. There is nothing hard 
or cold in religion. If you can analyse it you find 
there is music in it ; in every part of it ; in every 
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^principle of it. Music is most appropriate to re- 
ligious service. It it aids our devotion ; if there 
is nothing cold, or hard, or harsh in religion ; if all 
the religious world is harmony and joy, then surely 
music is appropriate to our religious service. But 
^religion has done much for music. Music would not 
Tiave been what it is to-day if it had not been for 
religion. I need not tell you of some of the 
•compositions breathing the spirit of religion, which 
have enraptured thousands and tens of thousands even 
in our own days. And if religion has done much for 
•music, and has enabled men to cultivate their talents 
and to give to the public the result of their labours, 
and those labours have done so much to refine, and 
elevate, and benefit mankind, then let music do 
something more for religion. The organ is a grand 
and noble instrument for a place of worship. There 
are, I know, some who condemn instrumental music 
in connection with Divine worship, and yet they 
favour what they term singing, although it has 
seldom been our lot to hear anything like real sing- 
ing where there has not been instrumental music. 
Why do men sing who object to instrumental 
music ? "Why do they make a noise at all? Whether 
they sing or not, surely there can be no more valid 
objection to the strains of music from the organ 
than from the discordant sounds so often coming 
from the human voice. The value of instrumental 
music in religious worship is to my mind exceed- 
ingly clear. It may be that there has been 
to some one a week of trial and sorrow. We 
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are all subject to that. We may come to the 
house of God, on the Sabbath morning, feeling that 
we have a burden intolerable to be borne. A week 
of care, and trial, and grief, has been our lot ; we 
enter God's house anxious and depressed; we en- 
deavour in vain to fix our thoughts on that which 
is divine. The service is barren and meaningless to 
us, and we think little of it. "We come as a matter 
of course, and as a matter of duty, but there has 
been little of that state of mind which is represented 
by the Psalmist, when he speaks of its being "good 
to draw near unto God." • 

Music, in hundreds of cases like this has been 
effectual in winning almost at once the mind from all 
those earthly things, and fixing it on God. If 
music has done nothing more in divine worship than 
that of fixing a mind which otherwise would have 
been wandering back and dealing with things of the 
past, surely it is worth having. But more than this 
we all know the tendency of the mind to yield to 
anything which is distracting and which may tran- 
spire at the moment. There are often things 
distracting in the house of prayer; the mind is 
frail, and is much given to wandering, and although 
men make up their minds that they will think of 
nothing but divine worship, yet they find it almost 
impossible to keep their minds steady, because of 
something that has transpired perhaps in the very 
seat in front of him. How often has music in these 
cases brought us back to a rightful state of mind. 
When the physical frame has been suffering from 
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something debilitating ; when the mind has yielded 
to the influences exercised over it by the body, how 
often has music requickened, men under the in- 
fluence of music in the House of God have felt 
that they were nearer Heaven. Music dignifies 
and solemnizes our service and makes our religious 
duties just what God intends they shall be — a 
pleasure. "We have no sympathy with those who 
object to music on the ground that only the emotional 
feelings are stirred. "We have heard those of the 
old school objecting to music on this ground. They 
say " you make a man weep, but what better is he 
for it. It does not bring him nearer God or Heaven. 
He leaves the house of prayer just as hard in refer- 
ence to these things, as when he entered it." But 
who can say that with confidence ? Even supposing 
it were true, I ask, is not the man whose soul has 
been subdued by music, is not the man who has had 
his emotional feelings touched, more likely to re- 
ceive the truths of the gospel than the man who is 
hard and indifferent? But another word about these 
emotional feelings. Why do men draw such a 
marked distinction between the emotional and the 
spiritual ? I cannot find such a distinct separation. 
"Whenever the Lord went amongst men he sought to 
touch their emotions and to arouse them; and in 
the majority of cases of conversion men have been 
made to receive the Gospel through the softening of 
their hearts, and as the result of having their 
emotional feelings touched. "What is love meant 
to do, but to touch the emotions ? Is not that one 
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of the emotions ? Is it not part of our nature ? Don't 
we despise the man who has no emotional feeling ? 
And yet we want to say that emotion has nothing- 
to do with spirituality ! God uses that as a medium. 
I do not say it is spirituality, but I do say that they 
cannot be separated. God uses it and through the 
heart subdued he introduces His own Divine love. 

Yiewing music in its varied aspects, there are 
just three lessons to be learnt from it. First, it 
shows the Divine love of harmony, and urges us to 
be co-workers together with Him in producing har- 
mony in the world. I have already said that it has 
done more than anything else to collect and subdue 
the masses. I have seen in times of riot, in my 
younger days, when nothing else has had the effect 
of subduing the passions and bringing a crowd to 
rest, music has done it, and they have rallied round 
and listened until their anger has cooled and their 
differences have been quietly settled. Harmony is- 
God's great design. It is to be found in nature, 
if we could see it as God has left it. God designs 
perfect harmony, and He urges us to be co-workers- 
together with Him in seeking to bring about this 
happy state of things. The second lesson is this. 
By giving us this faculty, God has shown His desire 
to lighten the burden of human cares, by enabling 
us to forget our troubles in the sweetness and the- 
inspiration of music. The third lesson is that our 
highest pleasure should be in that which brings out 
the holier and finer feelings of the mind and heart. 
By those means God would raise us nearer Heaven j 
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that Heaven in which there will be music — lor we 
believe in music there. Heaven will be a reality, 
and not a shadowy, dreamy spirit land, but a land 
full of realities, aye, and full of real music too. 
Let us prepare for its joyous strains. All the talent 
of Haydn, and of Handel, and of Mozart, and others 
will be required. There will be one grand outburst 
of celestial music in that Heavenly land. It will 
be something like, as Bunyan described, when he 
saw the celestial trumpeters coming out of the city 
to meet Christian. There will be harpers with their 
harps. It will all be music there, and the spirit 
of the people will be musical. What joy it will be 
to us when we hear the seraphic sounds. That 
grand Hallelujah Chorus, which has stirred our 
hearts many a time, will then be rendered as it 
has never been rendered, and never will be until 
all are gathered there. When all shall be there 
who have been washed in the blood of Jesus ; when 
there shall be harpers with their harps, and every 
other kind of musical instrument ; when all shall be 
in tune, and that grand Hallelujah unto Him shall 
burst forth, then will all be satisfied that music was 
of God's creation, and that it was one of the Divine 
instruments in making the world happy, and in 
bringing about perfect harmony with the human 
race. May I bear some part in that immortal song. 
Wonder and love shall tune my heart, and love 
command my tongue. May we all take part there. 
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SIXTH PANEL— THE PAINTER. 



"And God saw everything that He had made, and 
behold, it was very good." — First chapter of the book of 
Genesis ; part of the last verse. 

No question will arise in the mind of anyone present 
as to the utility of God's works, and as to their 
value in making up the happiness of mankind. We 
feel quite sure that what God has done He has done 
for a great purpose. His works have been done in> 
accordance with design, and there is nothing to be 
added to the declaration which we have just read by 
way of text, that all that God has made is very 
good. But we would ask, was that good intended 
for God's pleasure only, or was it mainly for the- 
creature who was yet to be created. And when 
created was this creature capable of enjoying those 
things; understanding them ; understanding whence 
they came ; and understanding their uses. Allow- 
ing that the intellect of man was clouded by the 
fall so as to render him less able to enjoy the works- 
of God, is there any truth in the statement that God 
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contemplated a restoration not only to peace and 
reconciliation with Himself, but to the power of 
comprehending in their varied aspects, the wonders 
of a created world. If these premises are allowed, 
a series of important questions arise which, if they 
•can be answered in the affirmative, will at once give 
an important place to the painter. Is it necessary 
that man should be educated? Has God given to 
particular men superior talents? Is it the duty of 
all possessing such talents to instruct their fellows? 
Is the power of personal observation limited? Is 
knowledge conveyed to the mind through the senses? 
Is it possible by a proper representation of God's 
works to increase man's admiration of, and love for, 
the great Creator? If you say "yes" in answer 
to all these questions you at once place the painter 
in an exceedingly high, honourable, and responsible 
position, because he of all men presents most clearly 
to the eye, and thus to the understanding the 
wondrousness of God's works. Music enters into 
the soul, and soothes and charms for a little while, 
and then' its strains are forgotten. The sculptor 
gives something more lasting, but it is only the out- 
line, cold and hard. But painting gives so much 
detail, clothed with such a warm, soft, and life-like 
expression that we lose consciousness of distance and 
stand, as it were, on the very spot depicted or set 
forth on the canvass. Or better still, we feel as if 
we were in the presence of, and conversing with, 
some loved lost one. "We have something of the 
feeling which Cowper had in writing to Sir Joshua 
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Beynolds the great portrait painter when, addressing 
him as a painter he says : — 

" Dear President, whose art sublime 
Gives perpetuity to time, 
And bids transactions of a day, 
That fleeting hours would wait away 
To dark futurity survive, 
And in unfading beauty live." 

Herein lies the value and the power of the artist. 
It brings before us, as if alive, that which we have 
so long mourned as dead. The sculptor deals mainly ' 
with form. Painting, by combining form, light, 
shade, and colour represents the passions and the 
emotions of the human mind, and also the external 
■circumstances which excite them. With word paint- 
ing we are all familiar. It has been a method of 
instruction in all ages. The parable, as you are 
aware, is an important example of this kind of 
painting. None have equalled Christ in the 
adoption of this method. In the parable of the 
Sower, how clearly we have brought before us 
the man going forth with his seed ! In that 
of the marriage supper how we can see the 
very men engaged in those pursuits which they 
pleaded as an excuse for non-attendance! And in the 
parable of the Ten Virgins, how we can understand 
the confusion of five of them as the cry was raised 
" Behold the bridegroom cometh ; go ye out to meet 
him!" And then again, how clearly the good 
Samaritan stands before us sympathizing with the 
wounded man, pouring into his wounds oil and wine, 
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setting him on his beast, and conveying him to a 
place of safety ! The unfruitful fig. tree is also 
clearly depicted; and what shall we say of the 
lost sheep, the lost piece of money, and the Prodigal 
Son? By word painting we have been made so 
familiar with these things that we can almost 
imagine that we hear the very music, of which we 
spoke last week, as they rejoice over the long lost, 
but now returned one. And surely the description 
given by Christ of the last judgment has rivetted 
itself on our minds. And it is thus by word paint- 
ing that we describe scenes and places. This is the 
art of conveying to the mind through the ear. But 
unfortunately it often happens that things heard are 
soon forgotten. We may hear a description of 
persons or places, but a few days pass away and 
we remember nothing whatever of that which was 
told us. But the painter conveys to the mind 
through the eye. We behold that which he sets 
forth and because it is fixed on the mind, because 
it is carried back, as it were, to the warehouse of the 
mind, and there stored, we' can return though years 
may have passed away, and most vividly the picture 
reappears. Some of us can bear testimony to this, 
#nd you know how a picture on which you gazed 
many years ago now rises up before you fresh, and 
full, and beautiful as when you first beheld it. The 
history of painting I shall not attempt. Suffice it 
to say that the art did not flourish until some four 
or five centuries before Christ. Prom that lime, 
with intervals of decline, it has continued to this 
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day, and it has furnished us with some of the most 
beautiful treasures the world possesses. There have 
been and still are, English artists of whom we are 
proud. Their works are worth looking at, and will 
live in the memories of men and will be beautifully 
fresh in ages yet to come. 

But of painters there are two classes — the 
imitative and the imaginative. The imitative painter 
gives more or less correct copies of landscape scenery, 
groups of animals and men, according to his taste 
and talent. The imaginative painter places on can- 
vass that which has been conceived in his own mind. 
In either case, when we have paintings before us 
we cannot but rejoice in the goodness of God for 
having given such power unto men, and we feel as 
we gaze upon man's handiwork that our human 
nature is exalted thereby. Let us contemplate the 
painter at his work. Supposing he is a landscape 
painter, he has before him the wonderful beauty and 
completeness of the works of God. He must study 
form, and it is impossible to study the form of God's 
creatures, animate or inanimate, without being 
astounded at the perfection, symmetry, and beauty 
of those forms. You take the form of a tree, or of 
a flower, or of an animal running about the field, 
or you take the human form — the human form 
divine — and you are struck with their completeness, 
perfectness, and fulness. Such a painter must 
study not only the form of such things as I have 
spoken of, but he must study the form of the waves 
of the sea, and the clouds in the heavens, and as he 
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looks upon these can lie fail to be struck with the 
greatness of the Creator ? As a landscape painter 
he must study colour as well as form, and is there 
not a richness in the colours which God has given ? 
Do they not harmonize most beautifully, and is 
there not that which, when these colours are brought 
together, presents the most pleasing aspect of God's 
creation to the mind of man. Take the autumn 
season for instance. Stand away, and look upon 
that gentle slope, and see the varied coloured leaves 
of the tree. See how beautiful they are. It is 
God's work. They are God's colours. And the 
artist must study these. If he is a true artist he 
will seek for some new aspect of an old scene. He 
will n6t be satisfied to present it as others have 
done. Here I see one of the most certain ways of 
developing the faculty, the power, the talent, and 
the taste with which God has blessed him. Search- 
ing after these new aspects of old scenes he is 
admitting the great fact that there are hidden 
truths, and that by application it is possible for 
man to find out things hitherto unrevealed. Having 
opened the Book of Kature it is his privilege to read 
page after page, and in each page discern that which 
must, whatever impressions may have been on his 
mind, be in favour of God and His wondrous works; 
True, there are artists living to-day, of no mean 
talent, who do not acknowledge God even; men who 
have not yet found themselves humbly submitting 
to His will. But the lessons are there and bye and 
bye, under God, we trust they may learn those 
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lessons, and then they will see greater beauty in 
the works of nature than they have ever seen 
before. But if the tastes of the painter lead him 
to pourtray the human form and to become a master 
in portrait painting, he must not only study the 
outward man, but the inner workings of the mind. 
Herein consists the value of the portrait painter over 
the sculptor. He must go, as it were, into the mind, 
understand its feelings under a variety of circum* 
stances, and then on the canvass, give the expression 
of countenance natural to such feelings. He thus 
becomes a reader of human nature, a reader of diffe- 
rent characters, or of one character under different 
aspects, and unless wilfully blind the man in pursuit 
of such knowledge as this must see that he possesses 
the secret of learning to know himself, so that while 
he is searching for that which will enable ,him to 
become a master in his art, he is also doing that 
which will enable him, by God's blessing, to become 
a master of himself, which, after all, is the greatest 
mastery to be gained, and the noblest victory to be 
achieved. Engaged in such pursuits the artist's 
mind becomes elevated. He lives in a region of 
beauty and truth, and however good the works of 
the past which may have left his easel he goes oi}, 
believing he can produce something better, and ber 
lieving this he bends his energies to that end. With 
all his energies bent to this great object, sensual 
pleasures are forgotten ; the mind feeds upon higher 
food, and- the man himself breathes purer air. With 
such a man before us, we can understand Sir Joshua 
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Beynolds when lie said, "Whatever abstracts the 
thoughts from sensual gratifications ; whatever 
teaches us to look for happiness within ourselves, 
must advance, in some measure, the dignity of our 
nature." And so it is. The man who lives in a 
world, like the world which the painter occupies, 
must most certainly have his delight for sensual 
gratifications blunted; he must have his appetite 
for that which is pure and good sharpened, and he 
must feel that he is a better and a purer man for a 
contemplation of the great works of God. 

The painter lives not for himself alone. True 
there are some who, for the sake of a livelihood do 
this work. There may be some who shut them- 
selves up and care not to have their works seen by 
others. But as a rule, with most of the great 
painters, we find a desire to impart knowledge and 
pleasure to others. Their aim is to give others joy 
in that which they enjoy themselves. In most of 
the great imaginative subjects we see great minds 
gazing on a sight they believe to be hidden from the 
world. They find peace impossible until they have 
given, in the form of painting, these subjects to all 
men. In other words, there are painters who paint 
from necessity. They do it not for their own 
pleasure more than they do it because they are 
impelled. Having in the mind some great subject, 
they seek to bring others acquainted with the same. 
Their knowledge they will have others learn ; their 
joys they will have others share. To the position in 
which they stand they seek to raise others, and they 
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use all their influence to instruct and edify. Buskin 
says " art is not to amuse," and so says every great 
artist. He does not paint to amuse men, but he 
paints to enlighten thejr understanding, to give 
them real pleasure; and to bring them in closer 
contact with God. Through the painter we can 
gaze on scenes in far distant lands. From his 
hands has come the portrait of a dear departed one. 
By his illustrations we have been made familiar 
with Scriptural events. Historical, moral, and re- 
ligious truths have to us become more of a reality. 
"We cannot but remember just now the lines written 
by one of our greatest writers when speaking of 
Apelles, the celebrated artist of Cos, who lived in 
the age of Alexander the Great. Cowper says : — 

"Apelles, hearing that his boy 
Had just expired— his only joy ! 
Although the sight with •.wgniah tore M™, 
Bade place his dear remains before him. 
He seized his brush, his colours spread ; 
And " oh ! my child, accept," he said, 
('Tie all that I can now bestow) 
This tribute of a father's woe. 
Then faithful to the two-fold part, 
Both of his feelings and his art, 
He closed his eyes with tender care, 
And formed at once a fellow pair. 
His brow, with amber locks beset, 
And lips he drew, not livid yet ; • 
And shaded all that he had done 
To a just image of his son. 
Thus far is well But view again 
The cause of thy paternal pain. 
The melancholy task fulfil ! 
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It needs the last, last touches still. 
Again his pencil's powers he tries, 
For on his lips a smile he spies : 
And still his cheek unfaded shows 
The deepest damask of the rose. 
Then, heedful to the finished whole. 
With fondest eagerness he stole, 
Till scarce himself distinctly kuew 
The cherub copied from the true.** 

Thus it is that the painter succeeds in hanging upon 
our walls the expression, the features, the very look 
of love last seen in the countenance of the loved 
one. When we have such things as these before us 
we cannot fail to look upon the artist as a friend and 
benefactor to the human race. It is impossible to 
overestimate the value of the information conveyed 
to man through the instrumentality of the painter. 
From language only, many minds are unable to 
realize the existence of the most important facts. 
I remember reading somewhere of the impression 
made upon certain individuals as they had presented 
to them that series of pictures by Cruikshank repre- 
senting the career of the drunkard from the cradle 
to the grave. And who have not felt that they were 
nearer the last judgment and understood its meaning 
more thoroughly, by gazing on Michael Angelo's 
picture of "the Last Judgment.'* Who has not 
had a clearer appreciation of the value of that Last 
Supper, by gazing on De Vinci's painting of that 
ecene? Who has not felt his heart stirred within 
him as he has gazed on the painting of the raising 
of Lazarus ? and later on ; have we not been in- 
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structed by Dore's Biblical illustrations; by Holman 
Hunt's "Scapegoat," and his "light of the World." 
Have we not felt that we could more cheerfully 
enter on the last scenes of life, as we have viewed 
his "Valley of the Shadow of Death;" and have 
not similar feelings influenced us as we have gazed 
on Noel Paton's " Death, the Gate of Life." Think 
to, of the information which has been conveyed to 
persons living far inland, by the painting of ship- 
wrecks and how, in some of those places, from the 
simple fact that the people have been instructed in 
these matters by these paintings, there has been* 
aroused within them a stronger sympathy for all 
who do business in great waters. We designate 
such painters as these, preachers of the Gospel of 
Christ. They bring home to us in a striking form* 
the truths taught by Christ. The most interesting 
and important scenes of Christ's life are set before 
us by the painter, and the mind is most powerfully 
impressed. Hear the words of a living writer, 
writing on a visit he made to Florence not long ago. 
He is a man of taste and a man of God, and 
speaking of its works of art he says "There waa 
one picture which struck me forcibly, and haa 
remained very vividly in my memory. As a work 
of art it is not comparable to a hundred other 
paintings in Florence; its merit consists in what 
seemed to me the freshness with which the artist, 
Gerard Honthorst, has treated a very common 
.subject. It represents "The Adoration of the 
Shepherds." The faces of the men are very honest 
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and very homely; and their joy is so great that 
they almost laugh, Nothing can be more natural. 
Their hearts are overflowing with happiness. The 
awe and wonder of the angelic vision are on them 
still ; but they are simple-minded people, and their 
joy is not the rapture which is possible to natures 
of a greater culture and a higher type, but a joy 
which though religious almost breaks into laughter. 
The light which shines from the Infant Jesus is the 
only light in the picture ; it irradiates the faces of 
the Shepherds who are bending over Him, and the 
artist, with what seemed to me a devout genius has 
made the very angels bright, not with the light of 
their own glory, but with the glory of the Divine 
Child. Artists have often represented angels as 
doing homage to Christ, but Honthorst has made 
Christ the very author and giver of angelic glory ? 
Is not this preaching the Gospel? Shall we Bay that 
there are no other preachers but they who stand in 
the pulpit. As I have said of the sculptor I say 
also of the painter. He is a man who has it in his 
power not only to refine and elevate, but to impress 
with the grandeur of God's works, and the great- 
ness of God's glory. It is a method by which men 
can be purified and ennobled, and if the painter did 
no more than this he is surely bringing men nearer 
to that time and condition in which he will be better 
able to understand that God is his Saviour. 

Some men may condemn the remark that painters 
are preachers of the gospel of Christ, and a great 
many object to the statement that art bears a re* 
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htion to religion. But by so doing it is more tha» 
likely that they will condemn themselves, for what 
do we find in their Bibles? We find that they are 
profusely illustrated. But why don't they have- 
them without the illustrations, if art bears no re- 
lation to religion? Why do we see them place in 
the hands of their children moral and religious 
books full of pictures — and the more the better. 
Why don't they give them a plain text without any 
pictures at all, if they won't allow that art bears 
a relation to religion. I thinjr the question is 
unanswerable. 

There are three lessons with whieh we conclude. 
First of all we see the necessity and the value of 
bending our energies to attain to something higher,, 
and to perform a perfect work. The artist on the 
panel is intently gazing on his canvas. The man 
is aiming at presenting a perfect picture. However 
food his past works may have been, he intends this 
to be something better. Brethren, what about out 
own life ? We may boast of past goodness. We may 
tiave won honours in days gone by. But are we 
like the painter who, because he had painted one 
food picture said "Lest I should attempt another, 
ond be less successful I will throw away my brushes 
and my colours.* 9 Are we satisfied with that where- 
unto we have attained; are we satisfied with the 
amount of influence we have exerted on the minds 
of others? Are we satisfied with the amount of good, 
that we have done, as the result of our own know- 
ledge and our own effort? Or are we feeling ths/t 
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-we can do something better, and more noble. And 
feeling this, are we bending our energies to it? Is 
. "Excelsior" our motto? Is perfection of life our 
aim ? Are we determined that by God's help we will 
leave behind us footprints in the sands of time which 
others seeing shall rejoice over and take courage. 
Footprints which all the waves of this world's 
turbulence can never wash away. It is our privi- 
lege thus to live, and we do not answer the end of 
our creation if we do not live thus. You have been 
noble in the past; be more noble in the future. 
You have lifted one man from the depths of degra- 
dation and placed him in a fair way of living a 
honourable and useful life. Don't be satisfied with 
that, but go and lift another. You have soothed 
the sorrowing, and have wiped the sweat from the 
toiler's brow. Do not be satisfied with that. There 
are other sorrowers and sufferers; there are other 
toilers still who need encouraging. Oh! aim at 
making your life perfect, and at last present to God, 
through Christ, a perfect work, without spot or 
blemish. 

The second lesson we learn is that we are, in the 
widest sense, to give the world the benefit of our 
knowledge and work. Bending our energies to 
attain to something higher and to perform a perfect 
work, necessarily calls forth this. As I have just 
said, I use the words in their widest sense. Like 
God, we are to be no respecters of persons in these 
matters. Do you possess a knowledge superior to 
your fellows? You have already answered the 
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question I put "Do men need instructing"? You 
have also declared that men entrusted with superior 
talents are expected by God to use them. But 
perhaps you are content with considering the use 
of those talents in their limited sphere. Brethren, 
this ought not to be. The most distant parts of the 
earth demand your efforts, and they ask for the 
knowledge you have acquired. They believe that 
you have a light which they have not seen. They 
believe you have risen to heights they have not yet 
reached, and they ask you to help them on in the 
widest possible sense. Let the wide, wide world 
have the benefit of your knowledge wherever you 
find an opportunity of imparting that knowledge. 
Make it the great object of your life. Let others 
know what you believe it is to their interest to 
know, especially when it relates to matters concern- 
ing the spiritual life. You know it yourselves. 
Tell it to others, and help them on not only for this 
life, but for that which is to come. 

Finally, it is the duty of us all to glorify God 
by a study of His wondrous works. He sets you 
the example. Follow it. Go forth and study nature. 
Look at it in all its aspects ; study all its parts. Go 
to the cedar, take the insect, go to the largest and 
strongest animal that God has made. View the 
ocean as it rolls, and the dew drop as it hangs upon 
the leaf. Gaze into the depths and up into the 
heights ; view the clouds as they fleet away ; look 
at the rain drops as they fall; hearken to the 
thunder as it rolls, and watch the lightning as it 
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flashes. Study them ; ask from whence they came. 
There is a cause which will lead you to the first 
great cause of all. Ask why these things are given 
and study them closely. Brethren, you will glorify 
God by thus studying His works, and God will 
honour you by leading you to Himself as the first 
great cause of all this. Seek His Fatherly care. 
His Fatherly love ; the greatest gift of all j the gift 
of His only begotten and well beloved son Jesus 
Christ, and He will shew you the beauties of that 
nature which the artist loves to copy as well as 
to study. May God grant that as we study these 
great things darkness may pass away, and that the 
brightness of the risen Sun of Eighteousness may 
shine forth with all its splendour in our hearts. 
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SEVENTH PASTEL— THE ARCHITECT. 



"He that built all things is God."— The Bpistle to the 
Hbbbbws, chap, iii, part of the 4th verse. 

TSoTBma has been done in vain that has been done 
by the Divine ; either in the case of that which He 
has wrought with His own hand, by His own powers, 
or that which He has wrought through the medium 
of His creature — man. "Whatever, therefore, we see 
standing forth as the work of man which is at all 
deserving of our notice, we may safely designate the 
work of God, for God it is who has given to man 
the power to perform. It behoves us then to study 
«very part of the work of the Divine, and every 
faculty with which He has endowed His creatures. 
It is a part of our religion. We are driven by force 
of religious spirit, if we have any religion at all in 
us, to study most carefully all these things. There 
are some things, however, which strike us more than 
others, and which seem to demand closer inspection. 
Such things as these we are bound to contemplate 
most earnestly, and investigate most closely, and in 
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proportion as we seek to understand the great works 
which' are wrought either directly by God or through 
the medium of His creature — man, shall we know 
the mind of God, the value of man, and the glory 
of God's great work. It is of that one science called 
architecture t have to speak more especially to-night. 
That it is a noble science I need hardly say. That 
it is at the root of all greatness and all excellence, 
I am sure you will admit. That it is the beginning 
of everything that has tended to make this world 
great, beautiful and good, I hope to-night to prove. 
But the subject is inexhaustible. It is impossible 
for me or for any man to exhaust a subject so great 
as that of architecture. It commences with the very 
beginning, and it will not finish until the very close. 
It is connected with all that is grand and useful and 
beautiful. It means design, creation. The inventive 
faculties are brought into fall play. Design, formed 
in the mind ; not the beginning of a something, and 
leaving the varied parts thereof to be thought of 
just as necessity may require, or leaving the finish- 
ing and beautifying strokes to a matter of after- 
thought or accident, but it means design formed in 
perfection before the work is commenced. It means 
design delineated in a draft or plan, so that those 
who see may understand ; that those have to take 
any part in the work may have something to guide 
them ; and it means design executed so that it may 
appear in its perfect form in the actual structure. 

The panel which forms the basis of my discourse 
to-night bears some little local interest. The archi- 
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tect there set forth, as you axe aware, is the one who 
built the ancient monastery at Plympton, to which 
we are told Plymouth formerly belonged, and out oi 
which grew our now large town. That architect 
sits with his plans before him, and one glance given 
at that meditative countenance of his will assure the 
observer that he is intent on his work. From this 
we are led to study the science in some of the varied 
aspects in which it presents itself to us, and we hope 
to deduce some useful lessons therefrom. It is re- 
markable that architecture and civilization have gone 
hand in hand together. The order of architecture has 
marked the growth and progress of a people, and by 
that order of architecture, looked on as a thing of 
many ages past,, we are able to judge of the know- 
ledge and social condition of such people. The study 
of the science is most beautiful, and will repay any 
amount of attention which may be given to it. There 
are many kinds of architecture spoken of. We have 
the Abyssinian, the Egyptian, and the Grecian. For 
a more complete knowledge of Assyrian architecture 
we are indebted to sueh men as Layard' and Botta* 
who have given time and toil and talent to investi- 
gate it, and who have brought us acquainted with 
those wondrous structures which leave us now in no 
doubt as to the kind of knowledge possessed, and 
the kind of civilization enjoyed by those people* 
There are, however, five orders of architecture* 
whicji are generally spoken of. Three of them axe 
Grecian, and two are Roman. The Boric, the Ionic 
and the Corinthian are Grecian; the Tuscan and the 
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Composite are Roman. The study of these orders 
is very beautiful. In the Tuscan we see something 
very simple, it is true, but we cannot help feeling 
as we look on it, that it is an artless imitation of 
nature — of nature, as she presents herself in her 
complete form and beauty. In the Doric we have 
something more robust, dignified, and noble. In the 
Ionic we have that which is delightfully delicate, 
graceful, and elegant. It at once captivates the eye 
and shows something worthy of the name of science. 
The Corinthian, as you know, is more highly decora- 
ted. It Is indeed gay and magnificent. The capitals 
of its pillars are covered with leaves and flowers, and 
as these intersect each other, they present a beauty 
scarcely to be surpassed. The Composite, as its name 
imports, is a combination of the other orders of which 
we have already spoken. But now-a-day, we are 
accustomed to the style of architecture called the 
Gothic, or pointed style. This style, we are told, 
originated somewhere between the tenth and twelfth 
centuries in Germany, and it was the fashion 
at that time for ecclesiastical structures all over 
Europe. And we are further informed that during 
that period this kind of work was executed by a 
class of skilled artizans, who travelled from country 
to country for the purpose — there being none other 
—of doing this particular kind of work. I need 
hardly say that Gothic architecture is now very 
much in use for places of worship, and it is worthy 
of notice, that in every age, religious buildings have 
been the buildings chosen by architects to exhibit 
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their highest genius. In the earliest ages, in Pagan 
nations, the buildings most beautiful as architectural 
structures were the Temples erected to their Gods> 
And so it has gone on. There has ever been a 
close connection between architecture and religious 
worship. 

The architect is one who creates his design. He 
prepares his working drawings, shewing the various 
sections of the building ; he gives specifications set- 
ting forth the quantity and qualityof the materials 
to be used, and how they are to be adjusted, and 
sometimes, when he has a very large structure in 
hand he employs what is termed a Clerk of works 
to assist him in the general oversight, and as the 
result of this, as the result of the power of being 
able to see the completion of the building 'ere the 
foundation has been laid, and as the result of the 
accuracy with which he has been able to estimate 
the time, the quantity of material, and the position 
in which every part and every piece of material 
should be placed, monuments of lasting glory are 
erected. They stand before us, whichever way we 
turn our eyes, and they are ever speaking of wisdom, 
strength, and beauty. Of all public work done in 
the world perhaps that of the architect is the most 
severely criticised, and from this fact we judge that 
the work of the architect is no mean work, that it 
is considered of importance by the masses, and 
therefore we believe it confirms a statement made 
by a great writer, that nearly every man is a man 
of taste. By this I suppose the writer means that 
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when man is brought to contemplate any outward 
i/mkr- that which he can gaze upon, and think 
about—the faculties of the mind, though they may 
have lain, dormant for a long time, are at onoe 
roused, and he begins to speculate and to criticise ; 
and not unfraguently, as in the case of men who 
have undertaken to criticise even the works of God 
Himself, they have thought they could have done a 
great deal better than the one who formed the 
design. 

Let^is turn from the earthly architect, and study 
the works of the great Architect of the Universe. 
$£is was the first great piece of architectural work, 
and Ms wSH be the glory at tihe consummation. 
We cannot teal to see that God Himself was the 
first great Architect and that from His plans aH 
«ther plans have in some measure been taken. We 
cannot fail to see His design in the natural, intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual structures which have been 
and afcill axe being carried on. There are numberless 
worlds around us of which we shall have to speak 
more next week. But all those worlds are formed 
by the same Divine Architect, and all are conducted 
—lor there is work being done by, and in each of 
those worlds — by the same unerring laws of nature, 
laws designed when the great Architect of the 
Universe first laid His great plan. There has 
been no deviation. It is the glory of an earthly 
architect to have no deviation from his plans after 
he has once given them. The true architect cares 
not to have such deviation, and when his employers 
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ask for an alteration it always causes the true 
architect to feel sad. There has never been any 
deviation from the first great plan of this Divine 
Architect 9 and so all these worlds have been going 
on in accordance with the first design. "In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth." 
No doubt it was from a survey of nature and close 
observation of her beautiful proportions that man 
was first induced to imitate the Divine plan and to 
study symmetry and order. Order, we are told, iff 
nature's first law, and as men gazed on the work of 
God' 8 hands they could not fail to see that all things 
were proportioned, and that there was a beauty 
which they could not do better than imitate in 
connection with all their work. Doubtless this 
study of symmetry and order in the work of the 
great Architect of the Universe gave rise to various 
societies which were formed for the purpose of in- 
creasing knowledge, and gave birth to every useful 
art. All that we rejoice in to-day in the world of 
art or of science, we believe had its rise from the 
first contemplation of the wondrous works of God. 
The architect, the human architect, began to design, 
and the plans which he laid down having been 
improved by time and experience, have produced 
those stupendous works of art which have been the 
admiration of every eye. "We have said that "in 
the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth." The creation of the world, therefore, was 
the design and the work of God. And what a 
design ! How perfect in all its parts ; how beauti- 
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folly it was earned on from stage to stage; and how 
gloriously it was finished ! How clearly this work is 
set forth in the first chapter of the book of Genesis* 
There we have six periods; six stages of that 
Divine structure from the design of this Divine 
Architect. First, He sent a flood of light over 
what had hitherto been gross darkness. " And God 
said 'Let there be light, and there was light," 9 
and by dividing the light from the darkness He 
gave us day and night. In the second period we 
are told He made the firmament which we designate 
the sky, or heavens, by this means dividing the 
waters of the firmament, so that some should be 
below, and others above that firmament. In the 
third period He caused the waters below the firma- 
ment to be gathered together into one place, so that 
dry land appeared, giving us earth and sea. The 
dry and barren land He then covered with verdure, 
and gave trees, shrubs, and flowers in full growth 
and maturity. In the fourth period there came 
from His hands those glorious orbs on which we 
love to gaze ; — the sun to rule the day ; the moon 
to govern the night, and the brilliant stars to give 
us lasting pleasure. In the fifth period He created 
the creatures of the sea, thus manifesting His good- 
ness to man, inasmuch as those creatures were most 
of them fit for food ; and He gave the birds to fly 
in the air that men might delight their eyes with 
their beautiful plumage, and others with their melo- 
dious notes. The sixth period was the crowning 
period of all. In the first portion of that period 
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all manner of beasts were created; beasts for use 
and beasts for food, and then, to show how complete 
His architectural plan had been, God made man, 
who came into the world with far more of circum- 
stance than any other creatures that had preceded 
him. They came with only a single command. God 
spake the word and it was done. But at the 
formation of man there was a great consultation, 
for God said "Let us make man in our own image, 
and after our likeness," thus declaring as a great 
and eternal fact that He had made man a participator 
in the Divine nature ; that He had created man to 
enjoy the pleasures of the Divine Creator; and 
that He had made man to stand side by side with 
Him who made him. The way was thus cleared 
for others, and in some cases greater, architectural 
works. God was the Architect of the Ark. He 
gave instructions to Noah, telling him all about the 
form and use thereof. God was the Architect of the 
Tabernacle erected by Moses in the wilderness, for 
speaking to Moses in reference to the structure, He 
said "Look that thou make it after the pattern 
which was showed thee on the Mount." God waa 
also the Architect of the Temple ; and still working 
on, this great Architect designed another building ; 
the building up of the human intellect. Contem- 
plating man in his primitive state we see him having 
the understanding darkened; unable to read the 
Book of nature; unable to understand his God; 
unable to understand the value of morality, or to 
understand even the end of his own existence, for 
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his own existence was to him incomprehensible. 
But He of whom it is said " There is no searching 
of His understanding," designed that His creature 
man should grasp all these important truths. He 
never intended to allow one so noble to continue to 
grope his way in worse than midnight darkness. 
He never intended that one created after His own 
image should be unable to understand the grandeur 
of His, the great Creator's work, and so, in accord- 
ance with this great plan of God's, that the human 
intellect should be built up, He inspired men, and 
they began to make the liberal arts and sciences 
their study. They began to understand their duty 
to each other and to God. They were able to 
estimate, and more fully to appreciate, the wonder- 
ful works of the Almighty. They began to free 
themselves from the dominion of pride and prejudice, 
and to see that in every man and in every thing 
there was something worthy of their notice. The 
secrets of nature and the principles of moral truth 
were unveiled before them, and men learned that it 
was a sacred duty to cultivate the Divinely created 
faculty, intellect; and to cultivate that intellect 
with the most diligent and unremitting care and 
attention. And what is the result of all this ? "We 
have now a noble structure of intellect, power, and 
beauty. Never has man's intellect appeared to so 
great an advantage as it does to-day. The once 
hidden mysteries of nature and science now stand 
fully revealed. "We can read the varied strata of 
the earth beneath our feet, and we can converse 
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with the stars above our head. The world is being 
covered with institutions for the farther cultivation 
of the intellect. Our colleges and our schools; our 
mutual improvement societies, our mechanics' in- 
stitutes, and the various classes which have been 
formed for the spread of knowledge, are all a proof 
that the grand structure, the intellect, is bye and 
bye to become more beautiful still. Our shelves 
teem with literature of the highest order, and 
everywhere man's intellectual power stands forth 
as a monument to the glory of its Divine Architect. 
But more glorious still is the structure of moral- 
ity. The beauty of the architect's design in this 
structure is seen in the result. Here we see men 
turning towards God and one another, with a feeling 
that a close relationship exists, such as they never 
dreamt of before. Here God is recognized as the 
Supreme, as the first grand cause of all things ; the 
One to be worshipped and obeyed; and as men under 
the moral law are thus being instructed, so the 
miseries arising from idolatry and from the degra- 
ding influences of bowing to the creature instead of 
to the Creator are fast passing away. The world 
presents a new aspect. Justice is practised, and men 
are happy. Truth is spoken, and men believe one 
another. Mercy is exercised, and the creatures of 
God's hands now love one another. Sympathy is 
expressed, and men cling to each other in the hour 
of suffering and distress, feeling that they will not 
be left to struggle through alone, but that on either 
hand, in front and behind them, there are those who 
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sympathize with them, and who will aid them in 
the prosecution of their work, and bear them up in 
the hour of their deepest distress. Men are feeling 
that the interests of others are inseparable from 
their own. The tarnish with which sin and selfish- 
ness have covered the pure gilt of the Koyal law, 
viz,, that you shall love your neighbour as yourself, 
is being removed. Its brightness and beauty are 
appearing, and the world is feeling that after all it 
is the best thing to love the Lord God with all its 
heart, and soul, and strength, and its neighbour as 
itself. 

But the best of all, is the Divine Architect's 
spiritual structure. To this end all other designs 
Tiave been made subordinate. He has used the beau- 
tiful world in which we live to increase the beauty 
of the spiritual structure, and He has used and is 
using in that spiritual structure, and will continue 
to use to the end, the noblest material ; for He is 
using man. This is His greatest and noblest work. 
Xove is the one grand feature in the design, progress, 
and completion of the building, " for God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believed in Him should not perish, but 
liave everlasting life." I say it has been His greatest 
and His noblest work. What freedom for the soul! 
How, instead of being bound to the earth as by a chain 
it now rises to the fullest freedom and holds com- 
munion with God and Heaven ! What strong and 
lively hope now inspires the breast of the weary, 
wayworn pilgrim of earth. He knows that when 
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this earthly House of His Tabernacle is dissolved, 
he has God's House, "a House not made with hands, 
eternal in the Heavens." And amid all the trials 
and difficulties of the way this hope bears him up as 
an anchor to the soul; he is not drifting on the rocks 
of time, or sin, or sorrow, but he rides peacefully 
amid and above the storm, and as the waves rush on 
and pass his bark, he looks upwards to the immortal 
and eternal mansion he knows will one day, be com- 
plete, and that he will be there. What deeply 
rooted joy amid the things which tend to depress 
and keep the soul as in the dust. He feels that there 
is a joy unspeakable and full of glory. And oh! 
what sweet, lasting peace is there ! A peace which 
passeth understanding. He looks abroad upon the 
convulsions of the natural world; on the convul- 
sions of the social world; upon the destruction 
wrought by disease and death; but within there is 
peace, for he feels and knows that He whom the 
Father gave, stands as a bright star above him, and 
that after all his work is done, he will be able to 
triumph over death itself, and enter into everlasting 
Hfe. That is the sure- foundation for this spiritual 
structure. Other foundations can no man lay than 
that which is laid — Jesus Christ ; a sure, and tried, 
and precious stone. On that foundation the structure 
is erected. It -has been going on, and is going on 
still. "We have already said that God has chosen the 
noblest part of the material to be found in His great 
design for this structure. The stones, the spiritual 
stones, are being prepared, and there is a great deal 
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to do to get them prepared. But the Divine Archi- 
tect has not miscalculated His power or His patience 
cither. He has the power, and the intensity of His 
love gives Him the patience, and as He sees that we 
are "being brought to a proper state for being placed 
in that building ; as He sees that the work is going 
on, He puts His mark upon it, and when all is 
finished the piece is passed up yonder; God sees 
that it is placed in its proper position, and when 
all is finished the end will come. Oh! what a 
structure that will be. My brethren, we shall be 
there. As the result of the Divine love and the 
Divine mercy we are to be there ; there with God, 
there with each other, and we are to be part of that 
great building. The great Architect has shown us 
His drafts or plans. It is all in this Book. The 
Bible contains all. Here also He gives His specifi- 
cations, and His drawings. All the details are laid 
down. We may know how He proceeds. We see 
the sections of this great spiritual structure in the 
spiritual life of the individual and of the family 
circle ; in the spiritual progress of the social com- 
munity, and in the spiritual state of every section 
of the Christian Church. The grandeur of the com- 
plete building we cannot grasp as yet. Eye hath 
not seen ; ear hath not. heard; neither hath entered 
into the hearts of men what God has prepared for 
them who love Him. God's great work is building 
up.' It is the work of the Architect. It is the 
work of the greatest of all Architects, and in this 
work we cannot fail to see wisdom, strength, and 
beauty. Wisdom to contrive. Oh ! what a world 
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is ours. Oh! what a marvellous thing is this in- 
tellect of ours. What a wondrous thing is the moral 
law under which we live. But how much greater 
still, as setting forth the Divine wisdom, is the 
spiritual life. How the intellect of man is sustained. 
How the moral life is kept going. How much grace 
there is given to the spiritual man in the time of need. 
Then there is beauty to adorn. Is not the earth a 
world of beauty ? Is not the intellect a structure 
of splendour? Is not the moral life glorious to look 
upon, and is not the spiritual life well represented 
by the words of the Psalmist, as the beauty of holi- 
ness. Wisdom to conduct us in all our undertakings 
as we pass through life; strength to support us amid 
the difficulties of our life ; and beauty to adorn the 
inward man. I have said there is wisdom, strength 
and beauty in the natural world. These are seen in 
the regularity of the seasons, in the adaptation of 
all things, and all things continuing. There is beauty 
in the smallest flower; there is beauty in the greatest 
tree; there is beauty in the highest mountain; there 
is beauty in the roaring sea; there is beauty in the 
sun as he rises in the east, to open and make cheerful 
the day, and there is beauty as he steers his course 
across the Heavens reaching his meridian, and darting 
down his brightest rays. He cheers all nature and then 
gently and gradually declining towards the west he 
speeds on until at length leaving behind him a golden 
fringe on the clouds, he passes out of sight ; a fit 
emblem of the man in whom the Divine Architect 
has been working ; whom He has prepared for Him- 
self, gently passing out of sight on earth, to be re- 
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stored for ever in his place in Heaven. And so there 
is wisdom, strength and beauty in the intellectual 
and moral world. But oh ! what wisdom, strength and 
beauty in the plan of salvation, that grand design, 
those easy conditions, those glorious wirings of the 
spirit Divine. 

In conclusion let us remember that God, the 
great Architect has His workers. We are workers 
under Him. Am I right in saying that we are all 
workers? Let us pray that we may all be made 
workers and men after God's own heart. Sometimes 
in our work a sense of weariness comes over us. We 
think our work is useless as we strive to raise others 
and to glorify our Divine master. Be patient ! Be 
patient!! Toil on. Soon the work will be com- 
pleted. Soon you will take your place beside thbse 
who have already finished their toils, and then you 
will see what a glorious structure God has been 
enabling you to work at. You may be something 
like the men who go at the bidding of the architect 
and begin to dig out for, and to lay the foundation, 
but they have no idea whatever of the kind of 
structure they are working at. They cannot see, 
as the architect sees. And so it is with us. We do 
not know all yet. I have said that the complete 
building is beyond our grasp, but the great Architect 
knows that we work in faith, and so we will go on 
working in the cause of morality, of Divine truth, 
and of spirituality. We will go on until the Master 
shall say "It is enough; he shall rest from his 
labours, but his works shall follow him." Let us go 
on in the work, and God will bless us. 



SEKMON VIII. 



EIGHTH PANEL— THE ASTRONOMER. 



" The Heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ments showeth Ilia handiwork." — Psalm xix, 1. 

Ok a careful perusal of the Book of Psalms, we are 
convinced that David was a great lover of nature. 
Perhaps his early life, and his vocation during that 
early part of his life, being very favourable to the 
study of God's works, gave him a stronger taste for 
it than he would otherwise have had. As a shep- 
herd on the plains he was able to do what the 
Chaldean shepherds did — study not only that which 
was on the earth, but those things which were to be 
seen in the heavens. It is also very evident that he 
considered nature as a Book of God. In all his 
allusions, especially /to the heavenly bodies, he 
connects them with God. He speaks of them as 
illustrating the wisdom and power of God, and he 
calls upon the people to utter praise unto their great 
Creator. David was strong in his conviction as to 
the existence of God, and of all nature being the 
work of His hands. This conviction he was not 
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afraid to declare, and under Divine inspiration, and 
with a heart fall of devoutness and adoration to the 
most High he declared " The works of the Lord are 
great, sought out of all them that have pleasure 
therein." Now, the existence of God necessarily 
lies at the root of all true religion. Our assembling 
here to-night would be of no value spiritually if we 
were not sure of the existence of God. We are 
assembled professedly to worship God. If our faith 
is in any wise weak respecting that existence how 
can there be anything like a hearty appeal to Him ; 
how can there be anything like real confidence in 
Him. If we are to be benefited by our religious 
worship we must believe that Go<J is, and that He 
is a rewarder of all them that diligently seek Him. 
On the foundation of the existence of a God every- 
thing connected with religion is, built, otherwise it 
is no religion at all. Again, a mere blind belief in 
the existence of God is unworthy our nature and an 
insult to God Himself. And yet how many there 
are who believe in God and even profess religion, 
who are unable to give a reason for the hope that is 
within them. When they are asked they are unable 
to give a reason for their belief in the existence of a 
God, and the only answers they can give when they 
are questioned on this point or on the matter of their 
being religious, are that they have been taught by 
their fathers that God exists, and that they have 
seen from the lives of others that religion is good. 
Thus far and no further, vast numbers of our fellow 
creatures go. Is it right; is it honourable; is it at 
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all worthy of the great being man is — for great he 
must be acknowledged to be, since he has been 
created in the image and likeness of God — that he 
should continue to have this mere blind belief in the 
existence of his great Creator. Perhaps we teachers 
of the truth are somewhat to blame for this state of 
things. We may not have pointed with sufficient 
distinctness to the various modes by which God has 
been pleased to make known Himself and His great- 
ness. Our teachings may have been too much of a; 
sentimental character. There may have been too* 
much — if I may use the term for want of a better — 
of theology. And too little of the practical appli- 
cation of Divine truth, and of those things actually 
existing as the result of God's creative work. And 
for these reasons it may be that we who have taken* 
on ourselves the work of teaching Divine truth, are 
to blame for the amount of ignorance which exists 
amongst men as to evidence of the existence of a 
God. And yet perhaps, it may not be far from the 
truth when I say that the people themselves have 
also been somewhat to blame in this respect. The 
men who have dared — at least in times gone by, I 
do not say it is so now — to forsake the track which 
some people had marked out for the preachers of. 
truth, which they called the track of gospel truth — 
these people having set up barriers on either hand, 
most loudly and vehemently denouncing all who 
went outside their line, have kept men who other- 
wise would have gone out of the ordinary routine 
from teaching the greater, glorious things of Godi 
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which are to toy mind after all, the best evidences 
not only of His existence, but of His greatness, 
wisdom,, power, and love. And certainly, these 
great and glorious truths must be brought before 
us if we are rightly to understand our God, and I 
am quite sure that the more we know of God by 
His works the greater will be our esteem and love 
for Him. And we shall not only admire His works, 
but being drawn closer to Him, who is the author of 
all things, we shall behold in Him that which will 
draw forth our affections, and we shall feel when 
brought face to face with the great truth that He is 
our Father as well as our Creator ; that we have a 
noble Father; one about whom, and about whose 
works we ought to seek to know all that we possibly 
can. And the more thorough our acquaintance with 
God, the more real will our religious life be. If 
religion is anything more than a mere sentiment; 
if it is a practical kind of thing ; if religion may be 
connected with all the transactions of our life ; why 
then, to know God, the most practical of all beings, 
and to know Him with all His practical work, will 
most certainly aid us in our practical religious life, 
and there will further be a greater and grander 
reality about us altogether. God Himself desires 
this. For this purpose He has given mind. He 
does not wish us to worship Him blindly, nor accept 
Him unless we know something about Him ; and He 
has given us mind for the very purpose of enabling 
us to study Him. Through the exercise of the 
powers of the mind God designs an increase of our 
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happiness. He longs for us to be happy, that there 
may be no longer the doubts and fears and wretched 
misgivings, which have so long fettered us in our 
spiritual life. To guide and help us to this higher 
state of happiness, God has given two books — the 
book of Revelation and the book of Nature. God 
has not separated these two books. He has not said 
that the book of Revelation teaches one distinct set 
of truths, whilst the book of Nature teaches another. 
In the book of Revelation God has dealt most largely 
with the book of Nature. Analogies are often drawn 
from nature in the book of Revelation. God through 
THa inspired servants has given us to understand that 
He intends us to take the text in all its fulness, — 
"The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmaments sheweth His handiwork." In the book 
of Revelation we see God as loving and forgiving, 
coming to us poor sinners, receiving us into His 
favour, and adopting us into His family. In the 
book of Nature we see His greatness, glory and 
power. Revelation bids us look up to God as our 
Father; bids us understand Him just as we under- 
stand our earthly father ; bids us consider the term 
as in no wise differing from the term when we use 
it in reference to an earthly parent, other than con- 
sidering Him as higher, holier, and more powerful 
than any earthly father is. Nature tells us how 
wise and rich that Father is, so that whilst Revela- 
tion bids us glory in God as our Father; Nature 
bids us rejoice in that " the earth is the Lord's and 
the fulness thereof;" and that to our Father belongs 
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the gold and the silver, and the cattle upon a thous- 
and hills. Revelation tells us of the Divine love 
redeeming the men of this world from sin, and 
Nature tells us that there are other worlds than this 
for which the same great Father cares, so that to 
understand Bis " eternal power and Godhead," we 
must "meditate on all His works, and talk of all 
His doings." To my mind this last quotation from 
the Divinely inspired Book is sufficient to warrant 
us in doing all we can religiously, to understand the 
works of God, for the declaration is emphatic — 
"Meditate on all His works, and talk of all His 
doings." 

To some men has been given the power to inves- 
tigate, and they, with their power, have studied 
these other worlds. Their inventive faculties have 
enabled them to prepare instruments by which they 
have been able to read the stars. Such work the 
figure in the panel is represented as doing. Astrono- 
my is the most ancient, sublime, and it has been 
said the most perfect of all the sciences ; this per- 
fection however, having been reached only within the 
last two or three centuries. But far back in the 
ages of antiquity, the Chaldeans in the East, con- 
templated the heavenly bodies, and formed theories 
respecting their movements and influences. Many 
of them professed to divine future events by the 
revolution of the stars and planets. We know not 
on what they based their theory or doctrine. 
Perhaps they considered that as one part of the 
earth influenced another, as one body of men influ- 
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enced another, and by their influence could pretty 
accurately foretell what would be the result, so 
perhaps they considered that there was a similar 
influence in relation to these heavenly bodies, and 
that by their being brought into certain positions 
and bearing in a certain form on this earth, there 
must necessarily be a corresponding result. I say 
this may have been the ground of their theory or 
doctrine. I do not, however, know that it was so, 
but this I know, that they did profess to divine 
future events by the movements and revolutions of 
the stars and planets. Greece and Alexandria gave 
birth to numbers of men of great ability in the 
science of astronomy, and since those days there 
have been some great and noble minds devoted 
entirely to the study of this noble science of as- 
tronomy. Amongst others we have had Thales, 
Pythagoras, Aristotle, Aristarchus, Ptolemy, Coper- 
nicus, Kepler, and Galileo. These were all men of 
mark. The latter (Galileo) took up the doctrines of 
Copernicus,, who was the first to venture to make 
the assertion that the sun was the centre of our 
system, and that the earth revolved on its own axis. 
Galileo openly declared what Copernicus "was more 
timid in declaring. But this declaration on the part 
of Galileo was deemed heretical by the Papal autho- 
rities. He was denounced in 1616, by the Jesuits, 
and reported to the Inquisition at Borne. Pope 
Paul Y. sent for him, granted him an audience, 
received him somewhat kindly, and promised him his 
protection, but made him promise 'ere he departed, 
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that he would not any more teach the doctrine of 
the motion of the earth. Years passed on. This 
man — oh! had he possessed the strength of mind the 
Christian martyrs had, what a noble triumph it 
would have been for science, when he had died a 
martyr's death. Galileo, from fear of the Inquisition, 
continued secretly, for a number of years, to work 
at this important subject, and at length, somewhere 
about 1632, just sixteen years after his visit to 
Borne, he- completed that extraordinary work " The 
dialogue on the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems." 
Here he most certainly set forth — though with much 
subtlety, he tried to hide it front the casual gazer — 
the great truth of the earth's motion. At seventy 
years of age, he was again summoned to Eome, to 
appear before the Inquisition, and there, under 
pressure, under the fear of excommunication and 
death, he with his hand on the sacred volume, knelt 
and solemnly declared the doctrine of the earth's 
motion to be false, though on rising from his knees 
he turned and whispered to a friend, " It moves for 
all that." Since then we have had a ISTewton, a 
Halle, and a Herschel, each establishing some new 
fact and presenting the works of God in a more 
glorious light. Prom these, men's exalted labours, 
we have not only been made aware of the existence 
of planets, but of the positions they occupy; their 
connection with and distance from one another; 
their respective sizes ; the orbitg within which 
they move \ their rate of movement, and their dis- 
tance from, and influence on this earth. That which 
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the Chaldean astrologers would seem to have sought 
for, and which they would have liked to know more 
of, has been brought to light in more modern ages. 
v We have now something better than ingenious theo- 
ries and fine conjectures. "We have established facts, 
and we can understand to a great extent the universe 
of God. There is, however, one important problem 
which yet remains to be solved. I put it in the form 
of a question, but at the same time I feel that I 
cannot answer it although I put it. It is with refer- 
ence to the probable habitation of these planets. 
The question has often been put, are there living 
worlds there? Are there creatures anything like 
ourselves there? Are they inhabited? "Without being 
able at all to answer the question positively, we may 
conjecture. It would be a piece of presumption 
on our part to think that there are no other creatures 
of a similar kind to ourselves, for whom God cares. 
"We reason from analogy. There are angels, so there 
may be other intelligent creatures. They may be 
lower than angels ; they may be higher than men. 
They may be equal to angels, or they may be equal 
to men. But this I do say — and I reason from 
analogy — that I for one cherish the belief that there 
are inhabitants of those planets. 

In the sun, the moon and the stars, as they are 
presented to us in their various aspects, and as we 
contemplate them in their usefulness and grandeur, 
we cannot help feeling an increasing degree of admi- 
ration. We have already said that in the book of 
Revelation God has dealt largely with heavenly bodies 
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and there are records of miraculous interpositions in 
connection with those bodies. The sun continued 
his light while Joshua fought the battles of the Lord 
in the valley of Ajalon. The shadow was put back 
ten degrees on the dial, as a sign to Hezekiah, and 
the sun was darkened at the Crucifixion. In these 
cases God showed His power by suspending for a 
time the ordinary laws of nature. The sun is used 
as illustrative of God's favour. The Lord God is a 
sun and shield. It is used to illustrate the clearness 
and purity of the Church, where the Church is 
represented as being clear as the sun and beautiful 
as the moon. The brightness of the sun is used to 
illustrate the future glory of the saints, but especially 
is it used as illustrating Christ's coming and glory, 
for we are told that the Sun of Eighteousness shall 
rise with healing in His wings. And so to know the 
value of Christ in the world, we must study the sun 
and its value. "We must consider the sun in reference 
to the opening of the day, enlightening nature, and 
cheering all things ; and we must consider the sun 
as the light of the world, otherwise we cannot under- 
stand Christ. If the sun is an illustration of Him 
who is called the Sun of Eighteousness, then we 
must study the sun in order to understand God. The 
references to the stars are exceedingly numerous. 
"We have Mazzaroth, the Chaldean name for the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac; we have Arcturus, 
Orion, and Pleiades. Infinite in numbers the stars 
were declared to be when the promise was given to 
Abraham, and differing in magnitude, as set before 
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us by the Apostle. The Bible also informs us that 
star gazing was practised by the Babylonians and 
others, and the stars are used by God to set forth 
His own glory and greatness. A star of extra- 
ordinary brightness — a meteor — appeared at the 
birth of Christ. It was seen by the wise men as 
it shone forth in the "Western sky, and they being 
in the East were thus directed to the place where 
the Saviour lay. But one of the most important 
references in Scripture is where Christ illustrates 
Himself by the bright and morning star. Here our 
attention is directed to that planet, which has been 
the object of so much interest of late. I mean 
Venus, but how are we to understand the allusion 
before us, if we do not know anything of astronomy. 
Christ says "I am the bright and morning star." 
Now without some little knowledge of astronomy, 
particularly of Yenus, we cannot understand the 
main point of this allusion. Yenus, we know is the 
planet closest to the earth ; she is the most brilliant 
of the stars, and sometimes she takes a journey 
across the sun, that is called the transit of Yenus. 
Such a journey she has taken lately. From our 
own land men of talent have gone, and a vast amount 
of money has been spent in order that they may 
witness this, draw conclusions therefrom, and thus 
settle more thoroughly than ever the distance of the 
sun from this earth. Another transit will take place 
on the 6th of December, 1882. In the meantime, 
however, we hope to have the results of the obser- 
vations which have recently been taken. But after 
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the transit in 1882, there will not be another until 
the 8th of June, 2,004. See how by the study of 
the science of astronomy, men can calculate not 
only to the year, to the month, to the day, or to the 
hour, but to the minute ! And who shall say it was 
not God's intention that men should understand these 
things ! Of Venus we say she never adorns the mid- 
night sky, although sometimes she appears as the 
evening star for a little while, as if saying to the 
inhabitants of the earth " Fear not ! the night will 
not continue long. I will again usher in the bright 
and beautiful day." But it is as the morning or day 
star that she appears most beautiful. Her glories 
have been set forth by writers sacred and profane. 
She has been used to illustrate the glory of the 
warrior; and the beauty of the loveliest fair one, 
but never has she appeared to such advantage as 
when used by Christ to illustrate Himself. Balaam 
said " I see him but not now, I shall behold him but 

not nigh there shall come a star out of 

Jacob," and now Christ says "lam that star." The 
prediction is fulfilled. I connect astronomy with 
myself, and therefore I connect it with religion, and 
he who can understand the stars, can best understand 
God. When man fell, the world became dark ; the 
sun of joy and life went down, and then for a time 
Christ was, as Yenus sometimes is, the evening star. 
When the promise was given that the seed of the 
woman should bruise the serpent's head, there was 
the first rising of this evening star, and in that 
evening sky it continued to shine through the ages 
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of the old Dispensation, until at length the night 
being far spent, Christ came round to the morning of 
the brighter and most glorious day of the Christian 
era ; and taking His rise He ushered in that light 
which has continued to shine brighter and yet 
brighter, up to the present time. So whatever 
Venus is to the earth, Christ is to the world. Is 
she the most beautiful object in nature, so is Christ. 
The most beautiful to look on in every sense of the 
word. Cannot Venus and midnight darkness exist 
together, neither can Christ and the gross darkness 
which once covered the earth continue to exist 
together. Wherever Christ goes darkness flies. 
There is a light going forth from Him, even from 
His moral life, leaving out everything of a spiritual 
character, which scatters darkness as soon as it 
appears. When Christ in all the fulness of His 
light shines forth and lets forth a. flood of light 
upon the world, then it is that darkness cannot 
continue, but must fly as the clouds before the 
morning sun. Does Venus introduce the light of 
day, the light by which men can recognize objects 
at a distance, so does Christ to the world. He intro- 
duces light on prophecy, on the moral and spiritual 
worlds. From Him we have learned what our 
Fathers the Prophets meant. In Him we see ful- 
filled some of the most extraordinary predictions 
littered by them, and in Him we see the very 
centre, soul, and light of .moral and spiritual life. 
Is Venus the harbinger of life — nature awakening 
at her rising — so is Christ. He is the harbinger of 
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life. The world at large, moral and spiritual life, 
had languished, but when Christ came He was the 
beginning of a brighter light and more real life. 
And so, under the influence of that Sun of 
Righteousness has the world been progressing. 
"With his rising came the first outburst of that 
true, spiritual life, which was predicted by the 
Prophets in the time of utter darkness. "With 
Him came the light of life, peace, and salvation, 
indeed with Him came those influences which make 
the universe beautiful and glowing as the morning 
star. Christ ushered in the light of eternal day. 
Never was Yenus so beautiful as was Christ, When 
sweeping through the realms of death and darkness. 
He stood in the spiritual sky, the promise of a 
glorious and eternal day of life and light, and as 
a guiding star Christ lights and cheers every weary 
traveller, until at length he becomes the one light 
in the valley of the shadow of death. And in ap- 
proaching the end of this mortal existence, having 
learned on his journey through its intricate pathways 
how to die ; having been made to know, having been 
filled with the blessed assurance that death is but 
the end of a period of sorrow, care, and affliction, 
and an entrance to a better life, and seeing that star 
in the valley of the shadow of death, he is inspired 
with a holy confidence, he looks on the path before 
him as the grim monster stands awaiting his coming, 
but he sees the monster fall ; the light of that star 
is sufficient to inspire him with a noble courage, and 
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he plants his foot upon the neck of death and makes 
him a stepping stone into eternal life. 

Such, my friends, is the grandeur of astronomy. 
It reveals a wondrously wise and powerful God, and 
illustrates a loving Father and Saviour. This know- 
ledge is for others as well as for ourselves, and if we 
know anything at all, we should impart it to others- 
It is given to us to shiner— it may not he with the 
hrilliancy fcf the hrighter stars — hut surely as some 
of the lesser ones we may shine. It is given to us 
to work. Our work is hefore us. Oh ! whilst we 
adore and reverence the great Creator, whilst we 
love Him as our Father and our friend, let us re- 
member that He has given us work to do for others, 
and let us set ourselves most zealously to perform 
our allotted task, while it is yet day. "We may he 
the means of lighting men to .God and Heaven, and 
in the end the reward will come. Oh! joyful 
thought, after the struggles of a life here, after 
all the misgivings so natural to us here, after the , 
the want of faith which we have so often mourned 
over here, if after our work is done we rise to Him, 
He will receive us graciously and love us freely to 
all eternity. ~We shall hear Him declare our welcome 
and hid us enter into eternal rest. Oh ! the joyful 
thought that the words of the Prophet will in us he 
fulfilled — "They that he wise shall shine as the 
"brightness of the firmament, and they that turn 
many to righteousness, as the stars for ever and 
ever." May we all, so shine. 
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NINTH PANEL— THE SMITH. 



" Now there was no smith found throughout all the land 
of Israel." — First Book of Samuel, chap, xiii, part of the 
19th verse. 

Labour is the lot of man. It is wisely ordered 
that men shall have different tastes and talents, 
just as it takes many men to make up a world, 
so to keep that world in its proper working, and 
to continue to make joy and happiness, it is neces- 
sary that there should be a variety of tastes. Some 
find employment in the fine arts, some in the sciences, 
whilst others have to toil in the field, in the mine, 
on the sea, and some at the forge. No better repre- 
sentative of the sons of toil can be found than in 
the smith, who so patiently and perseveringly works 
at the anvil. From the days of Tubal Cain, the 
first smith mentioned in Holy "Writ, to the present 
time, the smith has been an important part of 
society. There was a time, as we read in the text, 
when there was no smith found throughout all the 
land of Israel. The Philistines had gone against 
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Saul, the then King of Israel. They found that so* 
long as they left this class of craftsmen in the land, 
they were continually preparing, for themselves, 
weapons of warfare, and indeed were keeping ahead 
of them in this matter, so that they felt it was 
almost useless to go against them, unless they could 
stop this supply. They managed to get power 
enough into their hands to command the immediate 
departure out of the land of Israel of all the smiths, 
taking them to themselves and thus securing their 
services for the manufacture of weapons of warfare 
for their own use, against the Israelites; and in 
addition securing no mean income from their work, 
for which the Israelites had to pay, inasmuch as 
whenever they wanted an agricultural implement 
repaired they had to go to the land of the Philis- 
tines to have it done. And so, having to pay for 
the work thus done by their own countrymen in the 
land of the Philistines, they were enriching the 
Philistines in every sense of the word. There was 
another time when Joachim the King was carried 
away captive by Nebuchadnezzar to Babylon, when 
he took care to gather together all the craftsmen of 
Israel, and especially the smiths, leaving none behind 
but the poorer and meaner sort for the purpose of 
tilling the land. He required the services of these 
craftsmen himself, and he also prevented anything 
like progress in the manufacture of weapons of war- 
fare. Now, both those occasions were really a sad 
calamity to the people of Israel, not only because 
they could not provide themselves with instruments- 
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of war, but because their work as agriculturists was 
impeded, there being as we have just said, none to 
make or repair their implements. There are smiths 
of two or three kinds mentioned in Scripture. We 
read of the silversmith and the coppersmith, as well 
as of the general smith. The silversmith we read 
of prospered by the superstitious idolatry of the 
people, the Ephesians were constantly buying the 
silver shrines which were offered to Diana, and by 
this means the craft prospered. The coppersmith 
certainly was no great friend to the Christian reli- 
gion, for in speaking of him, Paul says ''Alexander 
the coppersmith, did me much evil," yet these 
craftsmen must have been largely employed in the 
olden times in preparing gold, silver, and brass for 
the ornamentation of the Temples and Palaces, 
which were continually being built, Temples both 
to the true and to false gods ; Palaces for monarohs 
and the nobility. There must have been a vast 
number of these craftsmen employed in connection 
with King Solomon's Temple, for we are told that 
about 50,000 tons of gold and silver were used in 
connection with that structure. But the general 
smith is the best illustration of real labour, .and no 
better description can be given of him than that 
which we have in the Book of the Prophet Isaiah 
where, speaking of the labour of the smith in 
making false gods, the Prophet says "The smith 
with the tongs both worketh in the coals and 
fashioneth it with hammers, and worketh it with 
the strength of his arms ; yea, he is hungry and his 
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strength faileth; he drinketh no water, and is faint." 
No better description can anywhere be given than 
this, for it sets before us a man in actual toil, and it 
shows us not only how he toils, but the extent of 
that toil, and after witnessing his hard work for a 
considerable period, we see him weak, weary, and 
faint, as the result of his labours. In the classics, 
two, the general smith holds an important place* 
You will remember that Vulcan is spoken of as the 
god and patron of those who work in iron and 
metals. He is represented as having his forges at 
the bottom of Mount Etna, and using the family of 
the Cyclops as his workmen, whilst he himself is 
set before us as a working smith, with naked breast 
and arms, and his forehead blackened with smoke, 
engaged in blowing the fires of his own forges. 

"We see the work of the smith everywhere ; in 
the construction of our dwellings, and in much of 
the furniture which they contain ; in the field ; in 
the various implements used by the agriculturist in 
the cultivation of the soil. * We find the results of 
his labour in the vessels which sail on our waters. 
We find his work also in the mine, far beneath the 
surface of the earth. His work gave us, and gives 
us still, many of the conveniences of life ; supplies 
tools, implements, and weapons of every variety; 
provides the hammer and the hoop of the child, and 
the heavier and more useful instruments of the 
man, and nails the breastplate to the coffin at last. 
The husbandman's pruning knife, and the surgeon's 
scalpel alike come from his hand. The man of peace 
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and the man of war have alike enjoyed the result ef 
the toils of the smith, and man and beast are better 
fox his work. But we are not to suppose that the 
smith is merely a creature of manual toil. So far 
we have spoken of Hm only in this sense, as a 
labourer, giving us so many things which are so 
useful to us. But we must remember that he is 
often a man of the highest genius. See the 
machinery in our manufactories, the steam engines, 
stationary and locomotive ; see the variety of tools 
for the use of the mechanical and agricultural im- 
plements, which of late years have been brought 
into work in the fields. We have watched the smith 
with great delight in the days of our childhood, and 
we have studied his work with intense interest in 
later life. The ringing sound of the anvil, and the 
dancing sparks sent flying by the heavy hammer, 
have been music and beauty amid the clear, frosty 
air and white snows of Christmas time, and winter's 
darkness; and even now, as evening gathers on, we 
love the sounds and sights a smithery affords. The 
smith, we have said, represents labour, and Long- 
fellow has well depicted him in his " Village 
Blacksmith," where he sets him before us as a 
man — 

"With brawny hands and sinewy arms," 

And working until the honest sweat stands upon his 
brow; and the Bible has well declared his value 
by showing the misery of a land and a people 
where a smith could not be found. Now, may I 
say it was the boast of our Divine Master "My 
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Father worketh hitherto, and I work." So it may 
be the boast of man that he is a toiler in the world, 
and that he is constantly found at labour ; not like 
the man who, leaning on his spade, found fault with 
Adam for being the cause of his having to work. 
"Work, honest, true work, ennobles the toiler; it 
dignifies man, and honours God. He who does 
anything at all to make the world better ; he who 
in sympathy with his fellow-creatures is ever toiling 
for their benefit; he who feels that it would be 
unbecoming and unmanly to lead a life of useless- 
ness and never at all to make a mark in the world ; 
he who feels that an honest, toiling man is the 
noblest work of God, and acts accordingly, is the 
man who, in addition to being ennobled himself by 
his toil, honours the great God who made him. 

My dear friends, labour means the practical side 
of religion. There is a theoretical and practical side 
to this all important question. Men may speak of 
religion ; men may know the principles of religion ; 
men may admire the beauties of religion, but unless 
they are practical men, they are not truly religious 
men, and unless they are men who are taking a 
position and doing a work in life, they cannot be 
called, in the highest sense of the word, men of God. 
The practical side of religion means supplying the 
the demands of others, and here is a glorious recog- 
nition of the wants of others, and the dependence 
of men on each other. It means acting as well as 
thinking, practising as well as theorising ; living as 
well as existing— for there are men in the world who 
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merely exist ;— if life be worthy of the name its 
energies must be brought out and usefully employed, 
so that some at least may be able to say that they 
have been better for that life. It means thinking of 
others as well as of self ; recognizing a body as well 
as a soul ; trying to make the most out of what God has 
given ; digging down for that which we cannot find 
on the surface. There are many things of this class, 
and God has said that we are to seek them out. It 
is only the man who labours ; it is only the man who 
is known as a toiler, who can thus find out the 
secret things of God. Labour also means putting 
parts together to make a harmonious whole. I need 
not refer at any length to the kind of work, that 
the general smith has to do. He takes the scraps of 
iron which we see upon the floor, and by a proper 
manipulation he succeeds at length in producing a 
beautiful whole which is useful in a variety of ways; 
and not only useful, but beautiful to gaze upon. 
And so, to labour in any sense means the same — 
putting things together. We need much of this 
work. The world, and life itself is in fragments. It 
is ours to put the fragments together, and make a 
grand whole ; and when we do put these fragments 
together how different things appear. The world is 
a world of harmony, and life is a life of glory. 
Leave the fragments as they are, and you have a 
disjointed world and a disjointed life. Put them 
together and the whole harmonizes, and shows us 
how much can be done by honest toil. By this we 
see that little things are very often of great moment. 
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Some of those little tilings we have done, standing 
by themselves of course appear as nothing. But 
continue working in the same line ; bring the frag* 
ments of your labour together ; let them stand out 
before the world and in connection with your fellow- 
men, and there is a life which will be spoken of 
after it has ceased to be a life on earth; there will 
have been engraven on the history of the world a 
name never to be erased. Men and brethren, think 
that every day you toil, if you are only toiling in the 
right way and for noble ends, you are doing that 
which will immortalize you, for is it not declared in 
Holy "Writ that there will come a time when all 
honest, true-hearted men shall rest from their 
labours, and their works shall follow them. So 
eternity will proclaim the value of the life you have 
led. Labour means physical health and strength. 
The great God has given us, a certain tabernacle, 
shall I call it, in which the soul dwells ; and it is 
ours to look after this tabernacle. I have no sym- 
pathy with men who consider the body of little 
moment. Everything that can be done ought to be 
done to preserve the body. For us to neglect it 
because it is appointed unto men once to die is to be 
guilty of a very grave crime. It is ours to look 
after the casket which contains the precious jewel, 
and I need not say how much of life's happiness 
depends on having the body as far as possible, in a 
state of perfect health and strength. Now, we need 
not adduce many arguments to prove that idleness is 
productive of very muoh pain, suffering and debility 
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to the physical frame. Indeed, there is nothing that 
will bring the frame to a state of disease and emacia- 
tion sooner than a life of complete idleness. "We see 
this very often in men of sedentary habits ; 
men who toil not manually, but with the brain. 
As a rule, men of hard, manual labour, are far 
stronger than men of studious life. So that 
labour means the keeping up of the health 
and strength of the physical frame. Labour 
means honouring God; honouring God by carry- 
ing on a work which He has committed to us. 
The world is to a certain extent committed to our 
keeping. It is as a vast machine, and it is ours to 
keep it going rightly. Much of the world's happi- 
ness and much of the joy of life depends on our 
toiling altogether to keep the world right. Labour 
then, is not a curse as some have supposed it to be, 
but a blessing. There is less time for evil where 
there is labour. The man who toils is not the man 
who schemes. To the man who labours there is 
less time for temptation; but temptation comes 
strong to those who have no work to do,' remind- 
ing us of the old saying that "Satan finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to do." It may be 
said, on the other hand, that there is less time for 
worshipping God. But if there is less time for 
worshipping God, as some define worship, let us 
remember that he who labours in a right spirit, 
may be worshipping God far more acceptably than 
lie who makes long prayers in his leisure. Work is 
worship. Anything and everything which honours 
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God is worship, and the man of toil is a man who 
honours God. Labour brings men together ; gives 
them an interest in each other ; makes clearer their 
dependence upon one another. In the time of need 
and weakness it enables them in confidence to lean 
on one another. The working man then, as he is 
now called, may look all others boldly in the face. 
If he is true to humanity, he is a great blessing, 
but if he disregards the common laws of reason and 
morality, of course he is a bane rather than a bless- 
ing. But this is not because of his being ia 
working man, but because he is a working man 
spoiled, unreal and untrue. Indeed, such is the 
value of real labour that we confidently declare 
that the working man who is true to God, to 
his fellows, and to himself, is the backbone of 
the Church, the stability of the nation, and the 
ruler of the world. No higher position can be 
given to true labour, we think, than this. And this- 
is a fitting theme for the present season of the year. 
We are in the midst of festivity, and our festivity 
is caused by the fact, that we are commemorating 
the coming into this world of one who came to work. 
His whole li^e was work. His life, from twelve to 
thirty, £was spent entirely in work. "We want no 
declaration of facts; we know the man Christ Jesus, 
and we know that it was altogether unlike His 
nature to remain idle ; and that He worked inces- 
santly from the time that He first appeared in public; 
took his place amongst those whom He called His 
brethren; made them equals with Himself; attended 
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t& them under all circumstances, and sought out by 
every means to make them happy. What a work ! 
Constant, practical, beneficial work; a work the 
World rejoices over to-day, and which it will con- 
tinue to rejoice over as long as it is a world. We 
should copy His example, and so, we should toil for 
the world. It is not given to all to toil alike. It 
is not for all to enter the same sphere. As we have 
already said, the great Creator has wisely ordered 
that there shall be a variety of tastes, and a 
variety of forms of toil, but this means the bringing 
together of the fragments of the world and of life, 
and making a harmonious whole. So we should toil 
for the world and not for ourselves alone. The man 
who merely works that he may win something is 
not worthy the name of a man, but the man who 
works for the world; who works that his fellows 
may ]>e better ; who works that the world may be 
brighter; who works that all things may progress 
in harmony ; he is the man who deserves honour and 
glory. We should work for the Church. I have 
used these words distinctively, but I would not have 
you suppose for one moment that I mean to say that 
when a man is working for the world he is not 
working for the Church, for I have already said 
that labour is the practical side of religion. And 
yet there are times when the true spiritual work of 
the Church should be taken in hand; when men 
should feel it their delight to sacrifice other things 
for the sake of the Church of Christ; when they 
should do all they can to exhibit -its glory and 
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strengthen its devotees. Again, let us work for 
future generations. Surely we cannot be so selfish 
as to toil only for ourselves or the times in which 
we live. We have heard men refuse to do certain 
things on the ground that they should never live to 
realize the benefits thereof. How selfish! It 
reminds me of a man I once advised to plant some 
trees in a certain spot, and his reply was " I would 
plant if I thought. I should live to see them trees, 
but as that is not likely, I will leave it for somebody 
else to do." That was selfishness. Let us work 
for future generations. "Work for your children : it 
is God-honouring to do it. "Work for those who 
shall come after them. Try to make things as 
perfect as you can to-day, and be sure that others 
marking your footsteps, will strive still further to 
perfect, and so the time will come when perfection 
universally will reign. Let us take care that when 
the close of our life of toil comes, we are found in 
harness, that we are found seeking by some means 
or other to promote the welfare of man, and the 
glory of God, because the departure we shall have 
to take bye and bye from this scene of labour to 
another, will require that we should be ready to go 
in for work. "We shall have to work in glory. Yes ! 
I am quite sure of this. There is no idleness there. 
You say "How do I know," and I reply that I 
judge from the character of God ; I judge from the 
tenor of this Book, and I say that heaven would 
be no heaven, if there were no work there. We 
shall not stand in' rows, tier above tier, with the 
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harpers and psalters, and songsters for ever. Not a 
bit of it. . It will be work ; not wearying toil, but 
loving labour. All our strength and all our wisdom 
we shall need to do it, and we shall work there with 
a will, and with results too ; and therefore let us be 
ready for it. Just at this season there is a rest for 
for most people of toil. Let us make the most of it. 
It is a good thing sometimes just to rest on our oars, 
and to let the tide carry us along, just as it has 
been for the most part during the last few days, and 
may be for a few days longer. But let us work in 
the new year if God should spare us, with fresh 
energies and purer motives. Let us remember that 
a great deal, as I have already hinted, depends upon 
our doing our work well. Let us bear in mind that 
before the year closes a great many labourers will be 
taken away from this great workshop. Some of us 
may be left to carry on the work. I cannot help 
just now, referring to that fearful catastrophe which 
has occurred within the last day or two— the rail- 
way accident at Shipton. It is something so terrible, 
and comes with such force at this particular season 
of the year. Just as those friends were hurrying 
homewards and hoping to be greeted by their dear 
ones, who were awaiting their arrival, thus suddenly 
to be hurried into eternity and cut off from the work 
of life. Whilst it reminds us of the uncertainty of 
our stay here, and the necessity of our being 
continuous in our labour, it shows us also a kind of 
labour, and how we should always be ready when- 
ever necessity calls to labour, in order that we may 
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succour and support those who axe unable, from 
force of circumstances, to succour themselves. Let 
us remember that in the coming year such things as- 
these may happen. It may be ours to be near, and 
it may be ours to render aid. Let us do it as true 
men; as men who love to labour in the cause of 
humanity and philanthrophy in any and every form. 
So not let us forget that we are servants. To be a 
servant means work, and if the work is faithfully 
done, soon the time will come when the master 
under whom we work will say "Well done,- good 
and faithful servant." And do not forget that the 
smith will in the latter day be closely and pecu- 
liarly connected with the Divine Master, for when. 
Christ shall be rejoicing in the turning of the nations 
towards Himself, and the world is being covered 
with righteousness as the waters cover the great 
deep, of all workmen the smith will be the most 
prominent. Crowds in that day will flock to his 
smithery ; the sound of the anvil will seldom cease ; 
his brow will be wet with honest sweat; he will 
work till his brawny arms are weary ; his hammer 
will sound the knell of slavery and wrong, " For he 
shall beat the swords into ploughshares and the 
spears into pruning hooks ; nations shall not lift up 
the sword against nations, neither shall they learn 
war any more, but they shall sit every man under 
his own vine and under his own fig tree, and none 
shall make them afraid." Then shall be heard from 
all nations, kindreds, peoples, and tongues " Glory to- 
God in the highest; peace on earth, and goodwill 
towards men." 



SEKMON X. 



TENTH PANEL— THE MEBCHANT. 



" Thon hast multiplied thy merchants above the stars 
of Heaven." — The Book of Nahtjm, ohap. iii, part of the 
16th verse. 

The text is one of several declarations concerning 
ancient Nineveh. The chapter out' of which the 
the text is taken, foretells the destruction of that 
city. The truthfulness of the assertion in reference 
to her merchants has been proved by the work of 
such men as Layard, having found, and given to the 
world evidence of the richness, the wealth, and the 
beauty of that old city. The references to the 
wealth of the nations of old, and to the manner 
in which that wealth was secured, especially in con- 
nection with their merchantmen, are very numerous 
in sacred as well as profane history. There is no 
question that commerce has been looked upon in all 
ages of the world as an essential of life ; that com- 
merce has ever been considered a legitimate calling, 
and that men in every age have found themselves 
compelled, as a matter of duty, to enter more or less 
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into the spirit of commercial doings. A complete 
history of commerce would be to a great extent, the 
history of the world. In every movement recorded 
in the Scriptures ; in every change given us in pro- 
fane history, we have those movements and changes 
associated with commercial life. Man has been de- 
fined as an animal given to barter; as an exchanging 
animal; and to this system of barter or exchange in 
all its ramifications we give the name of commerce. 
And so, when we use that term, we are to be under- 
stood as referring to any or every kind of trade 
carried on under the sun. Man's nature no doubt 
requires this system of exchange. No one individual 
can provide all he needs to make even his own life 
happy, and when we consider the power which God 
has given to men, and the business capabilities with 
which He has entrusted them, we are quite sure 
that He intended there should be a development of 
those powers, and that men from the smallest begin- 
ning should go on to the highest heights and the 
greatest degree of perfection in commercial life. 
That this system was known in the earliest ages 
we have already said there is ample evidence in the 
Scriptures. Direct references to buying and selling 
and to merchants in various countries, are made in 
this Divine Book. Abraham bought a field for a 
burying place. Merchants travelling from one part 
of the country to another, bought Joseph in their 
journey. And the Prophet Ezekiel, in the 27th 
and 28th Chapters gives a full account of the mer- 
chandize of Tyre. Indeed, the Scriptures are full 
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of allusions to merchandize and commerce. Of 
course, as we can judge from the Divine records 
themselves, as well as from other historical works, 
the method of carrying on business has varied in 
different countries and ages. For many centuries 
the means of transit were slow and uncertain, and 
therefore business life was not so active; commercial 
life was not so universally known. Sometimes the 
transit was by land — caravans, oxen, camels, mules, 
and asses, forming the medium through which goods 
were transmitted from one part to another. Some- 
times by sea ; in ships, however, of very rude and 
unsafe construction. And yet it is worthy of our 
notice that in the earliest ages ships were used, for 
in the chapters to which I have already referred, 
the prophecies of Ezekiel, there is given what we 
may term a list of the nations, that were great in 
shipping and merchandize, and who, by means of 
this shipping traded with other nations. The occu- 
pation, however, in those ages, was by no means a 
safe one. Although often very remunerative it was 
carried on at great risk, for bands of robbers were 
often on the look out and many a scene of bloodshed 
and murder had been witnessed in connection with 
those robbers attacking parties of merchants who 
were going from place to place. But notwith- 
standing all the disadvantages which have marked 
the commercial life of this world there has been 
-constant progress, and this, the age in which 
we live, is pre-eminently an age of commercial 
enterprise. Looking at men as they stand con- 
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nected with the world and with religion, or with 
the world and the Church, we see that in this age, 
above all preceding ages, men are determined to 
make the best of both worlds. It is right they 
should do 60. It is God's plan, God's great design, 
that men should enjoy the life that now is and also 
that which is to come. And so it is perfectly right 
that men of God ; yea, the men who stand highest 
for their religious character, should share this busi- 
ness life ; aye, and it is right too, that men who are 
highest in the religious world, should be the highest 
in the commercial world. They who prosper most 
in spiritual life, have above all men, the promise of 
God that they shall prosper in their temporal life. We 
have said this is pre-eminently the age of commercial 
enterprise. The means of locomotion and transit are 
now so perfect, that merchants go to every part of 
the world ; nations have not only become, but they 
acknowledge that they have become, dependent on 
each other, and they are almost compelled by reason 
of this dependence, to be on friendly terms with each 
other. There is no doubt whatever that we owe 
much of the peace of the present day to the com- 
mercial enterprises which are abroad on the earth. 
The fact that nations have given and received from 
nations, has bound- them together and prevented them 
entering into war, when otherwise the sword would 
liave been drawn and tens of thousands sacrificed. 
From every part of the world, we can now receive 
our luxuries, and in return, send manufactured 
wares. Indeed, we cannot over-estimate the position 
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that commerce has taken in our day. Witness 
our manufacturing towns, our local and associated 
Chambers of Commerce, and our Exchanges, and 
how largely commerce is dealt with in our legis- 
lative assemblies. 

But I cannot pass on without referring to the 
value of our merchant seamen in connection with 
the commerce of the world ; and the feeling that we 
ought to have towards them, I am quite sure should 
be one of the most grateful character, for without 
them this steady flow of commercial life must cease 
and our blessings and comforts be curtailed. Neither 
can I pass on without referring to that fearful calam- 
ity of which we have been made aware within the ■ 
last few days. We have already spoken of men 
travelling from place to place all over the world in 
connection with commerce. There were hundreds 
on board the Cospatrich who were going in a com- 
mercial spirit, hoping to find that in other lands 
which they could not find at home. They were 
~being conveyed by the very men of whom I have* 
spoken, our merchant seamen, and there* far away 
from home and land, you know what they were 
called to meet. Let us never forget then whilst we 
are boasting of our commercial prosperity, and 
whilst we are rejoicing in the luxuries with which 
we are blessed, how much we owe to those men 
who do business on great waters, and are ever risk- 
ing their lives in this great cause of commerce. It 
is quite an accident that this happens to be the 
theme of our discourse to-day, but how very appro- 
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priate is it for the first subject in the year. You 
have noticed the merchant in the panel which is the 
basis of my discourse. His work is that of most 
merchants, especially at this season of the year. He 
is busy with his ledger. He looks anxious, as if he 
were seeking to find out on which side the balance 
lay, and had some lurking fear lest it should be on 
the wrong side ; well may he look so serious and be 
so intent on his work. My friends, the merchant's 
life is not one of ease, thoughtlessness or irresponsi- 
bility. He is constantly toiling and calculating and 
' is as frequently influencing vast numbers for good 
1 or evil. He may well look anxious, for his risks 
are often great. He has to cope with enemies in the 
form of fire and water ; the dishonesty or neglect of 
those in whom he has placed confidence ; and war 
or even the prospect of war at home or abroad, may 
be the cause of such disturbances in trade that he 
may speedily be ruined. He may well look anxious 
if he recognizes his great responsibilities. The 
merchant is responsible to God ; responsible to God 
for his body and his mind. He must remember that 
the delicate frame with which God has blessed him 
has to be cared for, and that whilst it requires the 
Divine to keep that frame in life and activity he 
must be a co-worker together with God, in caring 
for that frame. And so he must be careful not to 
wear out all his faculties, not to waste at random, 
his energies, but he must be careful to guard against 
everything like excess in business, so that he may 
maintain his physical frame in strength, and his 
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mental powers, capable of transacting his necessary 
part in the world's business. He is responsible to 
God for the influence he exerts on the whole world, 
and on every phase of life. Apart from the religions 
man, of course looking at the religious man as exert- 
ing an influence on the spiritual world, there is no 
one who exerts so great an influence in the world as 
the man of commerce. And this he does whether he 
will or not; whether he desires it or not; whether 
he recognizes it or not. The moral and spiritual 
progress of the world is aided or retarded by the 
merchant ; aye, from him who deals with his millions 
down to him who stands alone behind his counter or 
by his stall. These men are ever speaking to the 
world and exhorting the world either to be just and 
upright or to manifest in their business transactions 
principles of meanness and dishonesty. ■ And just 
as these men speak so are they ever moulding other 
minds and other lives, and setting an example for 
others to follow. Well may the merchant look 
anxious if he recognizes his responsibility to God 
in these respects. The English merchant especially 
has this power. He has given evidence of it. He 
has done much to help on civilization. He has done 
much to develope the resources of this and other 
nations, and to draw the cord of good fellowship 
around the world, and in not a few instances has he 
combined with his influence in commercial circles, 
his influence on behalf of the Church of Christ. 
But we must also confess that the merchant, or the 
man of commerce has developed selfishness, injus- 
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tice, vanity, and tyranny. In their successes, or 
adverses, it may have been the one or it may have 
' been the other, men have learned to be selfish. They 
' have looked at themselves and not at others. They 
have sought their own aggrandizement, and not the 
good of others. They have striven in their own 
circle, or they have gone forth to other circles and 
striven there, but they have given no more than 
they could help; they have taken all they could 
grasp, in order to accomplish their selfish ends; they 
have had recourse to injustice of the most flagrant 
character, and schemes of injustice never before 
"known have been gradually brought to the front, 
by the mental power and selfish feeling of those 
Unjust men. The gathering together of wealth in 
such masses has done much to develope vanity, 
ilan, who should ever consider himself as dependent 
upon, has very frequently set himself in defiance 
of God, and has looked upon himself almost as 
his own sustainer. By reason of the ability 
Wealth has given him, there has been fostered in 
his mind the notion that he can rule a nation and 
well nigh rule the world. Vanity having taken 
possession of the man has led him to acts of tyranny, 
and from the first act of injustice which his selfish- 
ness suggested, he has come to listen to the voice of 
vanity and has trodden in the dust men far better 
than himself, but who have not been so successful 
in commercial life. We cannot close our eyes, we 
dare not be silent, if we would. Commercial dis- 
honesty is too glaring to be passed by. "What about 
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undue speculation, doing it with no capital unless it 
be that of other people who have entrusted it in 
confidence ; speculating without the slightest possi- 
bility, should the least accident happen, of their 
paying again that which they have borrowed. "What, 
about the sham companies which have been brought, 
into existence from the time of the South Sea Bubble 
to the present moment ? What about the imperfect, 
manufactures ; the illegal adulteration ; the vile 
system of underselling; the still viler system of 
compounding with creditors, simply to get rid of a 
burden and go on again ? What about false adver- 
tisements ; false statements made in the market and 
in the shop ; pressure put on employes to effect sales; 
not supplying according to sample ? What about all 
these things ? Do they exist, or do they not ? We 
have ample evidence in our Gazettes aod in the 
reports of our Courts that such things do exist, and 
that to a fearful extent. How all this injures the 
morality of the world ! To what a low scale does it 
bring down the mind and the life of the noble being 
God has made. How this conduct on the part of 
merchants influences for evil; clerks, commercial 
travellers, and apprentices. We have been told by 
these men themselves that they were pressed beyond 
measure, and were compelled to have recourse to 
almost any stratagem if they wished to be welcomed 
home by their employers or to be retained in their 
service. And so, how fearfully this retards spiritual 
progress, especially where, as is not unfrequently 
the case, the merchant is a professor of religion. 
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perhaps a leading member or officer of a Church. 
Very constant he may be in his family worship; very 
strict he may be as to all under his control attending^ 
a place of worship. But those employed by him 
know the manner in which he transacts his business ;- 
they know that his mode is inconsistent with 
religion, and the result of such influence is too* 
terrible to contemplate. These men seem to adopt 
that sentiment uttered centuries ago by Cicero, and 
in later times by Carlyle, that men cannot succeed! 
in business and be honest. 

So long as these 'things continue, my Mends, they 
must be brought in contact with religion, in this 
form, that they must have a place in the pulpit. T 
offer no apology for bringing such a subject before 
you to-night, feeling as I do, that the pulpit must 
be loud and clear, giving no uncertain sound, where 
there is so glaring a fact before our eyes that the 
morality and spirituality of the world is being: 
undermined or kept down by dishonest practices 
in business. " "What do ministers know about busi- 
ness ? " it may be asked. I heard a man of business 
remark not long ago, "What ministers say about 
business transactions goes into one ear and out of 
the other, because they can know nothing whatever 
about it." "Well, that is a very nice way of getting 
over it. I should judge, when men feel and talk 
like that, that they must have a sting about their 
conscience somewhere, and are seeking for an excuse 
for some means of throwing it off ; and that if they 
can only make themselves believe the minister knows 
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nothing about it, they can go on their way rejoicing. 
Ah ! well. Perhaps we don't know very much about 
it, but I tell you what we do know, if we are true 
to our Master. We know the Bible. "We know the 
will of God. "We know the law of morality. We 
know the law of right. We know the law of justice, 
and we are compelled by Him who calls us to the work 
to denounce everything like injustice and oppression ; 
and where robbery, bare-faced robbery is going on 
under the guise of business, it is our business to 
denounce it. We read in this book, " Thou shalt 
not steal." What is dishonesty in commercial life 
but stealing? You may call it peculation, where 
somebody takes an article ; or you may call it defal- 
cation, where somebody makes a failure, but these 
nice terms won't alter the fact at all. There it is* 
It is theft. You may say what you like of it, but 
it is denounced in the Book of God as such. We 
read, " Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment, 
in meteyard, in weight, or in measure. Just balances 
and just weights shall ye have. A false balance is 
an abomination to the Lord. He is a merchant ; the 
balances of deceit are in His hand. He loveth to 
oppress. Shall I count them pure with the wicked 
balances and with the bag of deceitful weights. Lie 
not one to another." My friends, these are words 
from the Sacred Book. They are the words of God. 
They mean what they say, and they denounce as 
strongly as God can denounce, every kind of dis- 
honesty in trade.. But the honest merchant — and 
there are some, thank God — exercises an influence 
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of quite the opposite kind. He is a noble example 
for young men. He is a prop and an ornament to the 
Church of God. But his is no easy life. You think 
ministers don't know anything about the trials of 
the man of business. They are not fit to occupy 
the pulpit, then. There are trials for the honest 
man of business. Are you an honest merchant, my 
friend ? I will tell you something you know. You 
know what it is to struggle against temptation, 
when advantageous bargains have to be made, only 
they must be made on false principles. You know 
how, as you have seen your neighbour rush in and 
grasp the prize, there has been just rising a wish 
that you would do the same, but like a man you 
have fought and overcome the temptation. And do 
not forget amid your trials that the Divine Master 
says " He that overcometh (temptation) will I grant 
to sit down with me on my Throne," and the crown 
you will receive at last if you continue faithful, will 
be all the brighter for the struggles through which 
you have passed. The palm is not given to him who 
never fights, but to him who fights and wins. 
Therefore struggle on. I know that you have to 
toil amid disadvantages of every kind. You meet 
unprincipled men, and these men compete with you, 
with them you have to do business, and the whole 
day is one of internal conflict, mingled with short 
prayers to heaven for help. At night you retire 
weary, worn, and sad ; and that sleep which you 
have desired and to which you have looked forward 
as a respite from your struggles and anxieties refuses 
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to come to your relief, and you toss restless and 
anxious for the morrow. A bargain has to be made 
and you may Ipse \t. The Sabbath comes, but you 
cannot fix your mind on the subject which the 
preacher brings before you. You cannot help 
thinking about the payments due on the morrow, 
and the business risks you are running. "Oh! 
that the preacher would say something for me," is 
the cry of your heart. My friends, if I could I 
would take away your troubles. If I could I would 
cast a covering over all that is before you in the 
week on which you are about to enter. I cannot 
do that ; but I will say this, don't worry more than 
you can help. Do your best and leave the rest to 
God. He never meant you to be slaves to circum- 
stances such as these. Rise above them. If you 
are honest in the sight of God and in the sight of 
man you may defy all the trickery of your com- 
petitors who trade by dishonest practices ; yea, you 
may defy all men who seek to succeed at your 
expense. God has your case in His hands, and 
you may be sure that it will be all right at last. 
Combination is a thing pretty well known in the 
present day. It is known in every phase of life. 
We hear of men combining for all sorts of purposes 
in connection with business, and we hear of numbers 
of men of this or that calling, assembling and having 
their meetings from time to time, and consulting as 
to how they can best secure success ; how they can 
best manage their affairs, and work together. "Why 
may there not be a combination of Christian mer- 
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chants, of men who shall meet for the purpose of 
studying how they can best carry on their trade on 
honest principles and thus set defiance to dishonest 
men. My friends, doing this, by God's help you 
will be able to dam the dark, dirty, flowing stream 
until it niters into purity and brightness. The 
world would not long withstand your combination 
for honesty. Let that be your motto ; let it be your 
theme, let it be your work, and God will succeed 
you. The subject at this time of the year, naturally 
leads us to the consideration of the question of 
making up our accounts. As I have said before, the 
merchant in the panel is eagerly examining his 
ledger, and this leads us to the consideration of our 
personal accounts with God. "We hear a voice 
crying " What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul." What about 
your account for the past year — I mean your 
account with the great God who made you ? What 
about Him? What about your duties to God, to 
your neighbour, and to yourself? Are the pages of 
that account book well filled in with duties dis- 
charged from pure motives and with honest intentions 
and to the best of your ability ? Can you look at 
that account book to-night, and lift your eyes from 
it to God, and say " Father, I have done what I 
could." Have you honoured God ; have you served 
your neighbour ; have you sought to keep yourselves 
in subjection ? Have you had the courage to try 
to strike a balance ? Perhaps you feel it is of no 
use to try. You know all is wrong there. If an 
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earthly debtor found himself like this he would 
most likely say to his creditors "Whether you like 
it or not you must take this 2/6 or this 10/ in the £, 
you will get no more." And he would go on again 
without any change in his heart or in his mode of 
transacting business; and he would go on again 
without shame though he might be daily passing 
those whom he had been instrumental in ruining. 
I tell you who are thus insolvent before God the 
better way. There need be no compounding here. 
The Great One to whom you are indebted is waiting 
to wipe it all out. Let the past be forgotten for 
ever. Come to Him to-night. He says " I will blot 
out thy transgressions as a cloud, and thy sins as a 
thick cloud, and will remember them against thee 
no more for ever." The long and short of it is that 
God will forgive all, and you may start afresh with 
clear consciences and with God on your side. Brethren 
be merchants for this world and for the next ; be 
men in the transaction of your mercantile business, 
both as it regards temporal and spiritual affairs, and 
then, in the Great Bay the glory shall be yours. 
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SERMON XI. 



ELEVENTH PAIOIL— PLENTY. 



" The earth is the Lord's and the folnesa thereof." — 
24th Psalm, part of the first verse. 

The very best fact with which to commence the 
contemplation of the great and important subject 
which is before us to-night, standing in confidence 
as to the Divine supremacy, assured that He is a God 
of love, believing that He is interested in the well- 
being of the creatures He has made, knowing that 
all things are in his hands, assured that everything 
which we possess and which makes our life a life of 
pleasure, comes from His hands, and that with Him 
there is a continuance of supply, we may without 
hestitation enter into the study of the great and 
glorious subject of plenty. "We say it is the best 
fact with which we can commence this investigation, 
because this brings us to religion. It makes religion 
the starting point. It gives us to feel that we are 
in the presence of a Spiritual Being, and it should 
do something towards reconciling us to those things 
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which come to us in life, of a nature contrary to our 
desires, and if in the course of our investigations of 

this great subject, we should come across that which 
is not exactly as we should wish it to be, it is for us 
to bend in submission before the Supreme God, and 
feel that as the earth is His and the fulness thereof, 
there is a reason — it may' be known only to Him- 
self — why these crosses and trials should come. But 
let religion be the foundation on which a people, a 
nation, or the world begins to build, let religion 
flourish, and peace is sure to exist. "Where there is 
peace there is certainly prosperity. This prosperity 
means plenty, and under those conditions — religion 
and peace — plenty will be realized, appreciated and 
enjoyed. The panel which is the subject of our 
discourse is illustrative of this. The figure sitting 
there, sits in peace and contentment, surrounded by 
an abundance of the good things of this life. And 
here we are reminded that religion is in no wise in- 
compatible with a full enjoyment of the earth's 
produce. Whatever God has given, has been given 
for our use, and as God's will is that whatever is for 
our use shall minister to our pleasure, so we come 
to the conclusion that all the produce of the earth 
intended for our use is intended for our pleasure. 
Eeligion is opposed only to the abuse of the good 
things God has given. The use is ours ; the abuse 
should not be ours. The provision of such plenty 
is one delightful feature of God's care and love. 
He not only gives the necessaries of life, but He 
gives the luxuries of life too, and those luxuries 
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of life He intends us to enjoy. Of course, when we 
speak thus we speak from a full conviction that God 
was the first great cause, and we believe that in the 
origination of all this plenty by which we are sur- 
rounded, God was working out of His beneficence 
and love for the purpose of providing all things 
needful to make life possible, and to make life 
pleasurable too. This leads us to the consideration 
of the world's beauty. There is nothing monotonous 
in the aspect which is set before us by the Great 
, Creator. There is such a variety in the produce that 
the mind may be fully occupied by studying that 
variety; different tastes may be gratified by par- 
taking of that variety, and employment is provided 
for all. In some way or other every man may 
employ himself about this lovely world which pro- 
vides us with such plenty. 

Various occupations have been brought before us 
during this series of discourses. But here we have 
one more general and more necessary than any of 
the others. In every part of the known world this 
occupation is recognized — I mean agriculture. This 
is one important department of God's great work- 
shop. It is the oldest calling, from this has sprung 
every other calling, and back to this every other 
calling has to come. To dress and keep the garden 
of Eden was the work assigned to Adam by our 
Great Creator. Then it was a pleasurable recreation ; 
then there was nothing but joy in connection with 
the work. Then we may suppose man understood, 
without -any of the misgivings with which we are 
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iroubled, the supremacy of the Divine Creator, and 
the fact that He could work just as He chose. Now, 
as the result of the fall, this occupation is accom- 
panied by pain and weariness. The curse consists, 
not in our having to work, but in the pain and 
sorrow which accompany it. We have no reason 
whatever for assuming, that had not man sinned, the 
earth would have gone on yielding her increase 
without man's effort. This is altogether contrary 
to what we know of the Divine Being and of our 
own nature, and it is altogether contrary to what 
We know of the laws of nature. Have we any 
right to suppose that because man sinned the laws 
of nature were entirely altered. Have we any right 
to suppose that before man sinned God intended 
that man should lead a life of idleness ? Have we 
'any right to suppose that God intended when man 
did fall and He pronounced the curse, that in all 
ages man should be led to think that the mere fact 
of his having to work in connection with all the 
beautiful things of God, should be looked upon as a 
curse? If this were so, then the world were a 
world of sorrow indeed, and our existence in it at 
all is to be deplored. No. The curse is not in the 
work, but in the pain and sorrow, consequent upon 
sin, which accompany it. I have said this would 
be altogether contrary to God, for God. is not in the 
habit of doing for man what man can do for himself, 
and if a man wishes to be considered a true man of 
God he must do his part ; he must be a man of toil ; 
he must love to work, and he must do the best he 
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can in the position in which God has placed him. 
II he does not do that, then he is not worthy the 
name of a man at all. In no calling does man see 
such a return for his labour as in that which is now 
before us. The preliminary work done, such as 
preparing the ground and casting in the seed, it is 
true has to be done in faith, but then so thoroughly 
acquainted has man become with God, His con- 
stancy, and His beneficence, that he never doubts 
for one moment the result. This work being done 
he waits and watches; gradually but surely the 
work goes on ; stage after stage is reached, until the 
vine bends beneath the weight of her grapes, the 
sapling has become a tree, and the once naked field 
is covered with ripened grain. How apt then, is 
the term, fulness. There is a fulness; a fulness 
in the provision God has given. It is exceedingly 
interesting to know that this occupation and the 
fulness which follows the adoption of the proper 
course by man, is so frequently mentioned in the 
Holy Scriptures. If I thought it at all necessary 
to apologize for bringing this subject before you I 
should say that whatever is in the word of God is 
right, and there is no occupation in the word of God 
more constantly referred to, or in such detail, as is 
this occupation. The references of Scripture show 
us how deeply interested God is in the well-being of 
His creatures, and these references testify to the 
means to be used by man in order to secure plenty. 
You will remember that the children of Israel were 
encouraged in their wanderings by being assured 
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that the land of Canaan to which they were bound, 
was a land of plenty. It was described as a land 
flowing with milk and honey, indicative of the 
amplitude of the provision. You will remember 
that when the spies returned from searching out the 
land, they carried with them into the camp that 
which made the hearts of the Israelites rejoice — 
the choicest grapes, and such was their weight, that 
they had to be carried on a staff between two of 
them. We are told in the Scriptures that to secure 
plenty man must exercise wisdom, diligence, toil, 
and patience. These things you may say, are 
necessary in every calling of life. So they are; 
but it is so clearly referred to here. I shall not 
trouble you by referring to the various passages 
which I have before me, but it will be an interest- 
ing occupation for you to search them out at your 
leisure. But it is clearly laid down in the references 
to this one part of God's work, of providing for us, 
that man is to take his part and do his part, and he 
must exercise wisdom, go about it in the proper way, 
the way that may be suggested to him as best ; and 
therefore we see at once that God recognizes the 
power that is in man ; recognizes the talents with 
which He has endowed him, and recognizes man's 
inventive faculties. But man must be diligent; 
there must be- no slackness on his part, he must go 
on, and must wait with patience until the time 
comes for reaping the fruit of his labours. We are 
told that war is unfavourable to such pursuits, 
whilst peace is most conducive to plenty. Then 
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there are promises of God's blessing on such labours. 
There are laws laid down respecting fields or allot- 
ments; respecting landmarks, and the illegality of 
removing those landmarks, against injury to another's 
crop, by trampling on either personally, or by cattle 
or by removing any of the produce thereof. Then 
again, various occupations are mentioned — hedging, 
ploughing, digging, manuring, harrowing, gathering 
out the stones, sowing, planting, watering, weeding, 
grafting, pruning, mowing, reaping, binding, stack- 
ing, threshing, winnowing, and storing in barns. 
We are informed also of the implements used in the 
olden times — the plough, the harrow, the mattock, 
the sickle, the pruning hook, the fork, the axe, 
threshing instruments, the flail, the cart, the sieve, 
and the fan. Again, in Scripture the culture and 
production of the land are used to illustrate the 
culture of the human heart, and also of the Churcli 
of God, and the fruits of the earth are very fre- 
quently used to set forth some spiritual good. 
Nothing can more clearly set forth and establish 
the doctrine of a Divine Providence than this. "We 
have the regularity of the seasons; rain and sunshine, 
the certainty of the growth of the fruits of the earth, 
and the confidence with which we expect ample 
provision for man and beast. I say this clearly 
establishes the doctrine of a Divine Providence. God 
has ordered that these things shall be done. He has- 
organized them in this methodical manner in His 
own book, and He thus calls on us to believe that a 
Divine Providence will bless the efforts which are 
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so clearly alluded to in the passages to which I have 
referred. Some men may not believe in a Divine 
Providence. *We pity those who do not. ' There 
are those who believe, as they say, in God, bnt they 
believe in Him as one who sits watching somewhat 
indifferently the various movements of the earth. 
Surely it is impossible for men to look upon all that 
the earth produces from year to year, and to look 
upon the result of man's toil from time to time, 
without believing that there is a &od of Providence 
as well as a God of Creation. Can man of himself 
guarantee these things ? Is it possible for man to 
make the corn to shoot and the grass to grow, and 
the trees to bear their fruit ? And yet how strange 
it is that men should be constant partakers of these 
blessings of a bountiful Providence, and yet in some 
instances deny the existence of, and in many cases, 
forget the &od who supplies them. I would ear- 
nestly appeal to you to recognize and adore the 
goodness of the Supreme Being, to lay to heart His 
unceasing care and undying love, and to render Him 
in return all that it is in your power to give. Let 
not plenty fill with pride your heart or blind you to 
your dependence on the great Father of all. Be not 
like that rich man spoken of in one of the Gospels 
who, looking round and seeing the plenty which God 
had given him, made himself unhappy because he 
knew not where to store his fruits and his goods. 
Blind to all but the fact that plenty was his, his was 
a sad case. Let not pride affect you in this way. 
Let not your understanding be blinded to a recog- 
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nition of your dependence on God, but show Him 
that yon appreciate His great gifts. Do not let the 
stream of gratitude be dried up. Don't forget to- 
offer Him your thanksgiving. Be not as the horse 
or the mule who has no understanding, but in the 
consciousness of what God has done in providing for 
your wants, let me ask you to take up the song of 
the Psalmist, who exclaimed : — 

"O God of our salvation; who art the confidence 
of all the ends of the earth, and of them that are 
afar off upon the sea. 

"Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it: thou 
greatly enrichest it with the river of God, which 
is full of water : thou preparest them corn, when 
thou hast so provided for it. 

"Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly : 
thou settest the furrows thereof: thou makest it 
soft with showers : thou blessest the springing 
thereof. 

" Thou crownest the year with thy goodness ; 
and thy paths drop fatness. 

"They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness : 
and the little hills rejoice on every side, 

"The pastures are clothed with flocks; the 
valleys also are covered over with corn ; they shout 
for joy, they also sing."— Psalm lxv., verses 5, 9-13. 

Yes ; His must be the praise and the glory, " for 
the earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof." I 
have already spoken of man's work in connection 
with this plenty. I would further say that the 
bounteousness of the Divine provision demands 
action on the part of man. Man by his inven- 
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tive faculties and unceasing energy has done much 
to increase the produce of the land. "We should 
not have the plenty we now enjoy, if it were not 
for the labours of man. If this were the time or 
place I could give you statistics which would prove 
that more than two blades of grass now grow where 
only one grew before, and that from the same piece 
of ground much more grain is gathered than in days 
of old. How is this? Has God altered His plan 
of working, or has God recognized man's plan of 
working ? If it is not any alteration of God's plan 
it must be God's recognition of man's plan. If God 
recognizes man's plan, then man's plan must be in 
accordance with the will of God ; and if that plan 
is in accordance with the will of God, then working 
alike, this is a part of religion, and the man to 
be a true religionist must have some share in this 
work. "We are obliged by force of evidence clear 
as noon-day, to say that this improved state of 
things is the result of man's plan. A T>etter sys- 
tem of drainage, improved implements and artificial 
manures have been the cause. The earth has been 
"digged and dunged," and it has brought forth fruit. 
Man has done his part, and God has blessed the work. 
Should we not be acting in the spirit of our 
Divine Master if we here pause for a moment and 
give a little thought to those who are so largely 
instrumental in providing this plenty — I mean the 
agricultural labourers. A portion of the community 
so essential to our country's prosperity ought not to 
be forgotten by us. They have a claim upon our 
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sympathy; they have a claim to all the help we can 
give them, in whatever way they may require it. 
They have a claim upon our prayers. In short we 
ought not by any means to neglect those men, for 
they are, under God, the greatest blessing to the 
community, and yet how sadly neglected, forgotten, 
yea, almost despised and ill-rewarded have they 
been; in many instances they have been counted 
little better than the cattle by the side of which 
they have toiled, and they have not been nearly so 
well cared for. We who live in the towns and see 
but little of these things, may not be able thoroughly 
to understand such a declaration as this. It seems 
so strange that men should, as they have been in 
this country of late years, be so positioned. But 
born of poverty, of ignorant and down trodden 
parents, turned into the fields without any education 
as soon as he was able to pick a stone or scare a bird; 
living on the coarsest and scantiest fare, with eight 
or ten others in one room, in a wretched hovel ; 
going through the routine of his labours from sunrise 
to sunset ; none caring for his morality or to raising 
his thoughts to spiritual life ; scorned and ill-treated ; 
no wonder he is so dull and to many so uninterest- 
ing. Is the picture dark and my language strong ? 
I speak of what I have witnessed myself in many 
parts of the kingdom, especially in the midland and 
northern counties, have I seen sights far worse than 
I have here depicted. Thank God a change has 
commenced, many of those down trodden men are 
awakening to a sense of their value; a spirit of 
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enterprise has seized numbers of them, they have 
been aided by philanthropists and by spiritualists. 
I do not mean spiritualists in the new sense in which 
the word is now used, but men of spiritual life and 
spiritual feeling who have cared for the souls as well 
as for the bodies of those men ; men who have be* 
lieved that the agricultural labourers had souls and 
were superior to the horses and oxen which they had 
to drive in the fields. They have been aided by 
these men, and by capitalists too, and it has often 
done my heart good to see in the Australian Colo- 
nies such men, who, a few years before, were 
amongst those hard toiling, unremunerated men 
(sons of the earth and sons of toil indeed they were) 
noble in their freedom, rejoicing in their own farms, 
enjoying to the full the fruits of their own labours, 
and happy in their families as a king upon his throne. 
The wonder to me is not that so many have emi- 
grated, but that so many have remained at home. 
True, education as it is now brought before us, and 
legislation, as it is now likely to be carried on, will 
help to better the condition of this class of the 
community, but let us not refrain from doing what 
we can. Let us not forget that they are our brethren 
as I said in the first discourse, which I gave upon 
these panels, there would be one theme running 
through the whole of them, and that theme was that 
God has made of one blood all nations of men to 
dwell on the earth, and that therefore we are brethren. 
I want that one theme to be carried out to the end, 
leading us to see that we belong to one another, that 
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there is no class of the community too insignificant 
for our notice, or for our most earnest labours on 
their behalf. Let us not forget that we are brethren* 
and if in no other way we can aid these men, let us 
pray for them, we cannot forbear to allude to the 
goodness of God in giving such variety. Here we 
notice the different climates and soils of the earth, 
the different fruits they produce, and in this we see 
also another evidence- of God's will that men should 
consider themselves brethren; and that boundaries, 
and seas, and diverse governments should not be a 
hard and fast division, between the separate portions 
of mankind. The very fact that the tropical 
climate produces that which the colder climate can- 
not produce, has been the means of bringing men 
from that tropical climate to the colder climate, and 
taking men from the northern to the southern 
hemisphere. The fact that there is so much in one 
land which cannot be grown in another, but" the 
inhabitants of which other land can enjoy equally 
with those living in the land where it is produced, 
has done a great deal towards throwing round the 
world a bond of common brotherhood and good 
fellowship. There has been such an interchange in 
matters of produce, and necessarily such an inter- 
change of thought and feeling that there has sprung 
up a bond of friendship, and the world is fast 
becoming one great family. Thus plenty being ours 
success has crowned every calling, given plenty, 
and every department of this great workshop is 
prosperous. Let there be anything like a lack of 
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supply of the produce of the earth, and what follows? 
Some of you can tell better than I can. I suppose 
some of you can remember years when there was 
not such plenty as, thank God, there was last year, 
and you can remember how that everything suffered 
as a consequence. There was no trade or calling 
but had to suffer in some respects on this account. 
Why it does seem indeed that in all our enjoyment, 
in our enjoyment of the arts and sciences, and of 
every class of industry, everything depends upon 
plenty in the produce of the earth. If there is 
plenty, everything else will prosper. 

In conclusion let me again remind you of the text 
11 the earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof," 
and let me caution you against thinking that all this 
is for yourselves. Think of God's rights. The days 
are past, when by enactments, the agriculturist and 
those who enjoyed other blessings, as the result of 
the agriculturist's labours, had to present certain 
portions to the God who had given it to them. That 
day has passed, and why ? Because men are more 
intelligent to-day than they were in those days; be- 
cause they have a clearer knowledge of God than 
they had in those days ; because it is supposed that 
they will naturally feel more gratitude, more desire 
to return to God somewhat of what He has given. 
May I say that God has now left it to the generosity 
of the human heart. That is just the meaning of it. 
God has oonferred a great honour on mankind by 
withdrawing those enactments. He now comes with 
a plain statement " the earth is the Lord's and the 
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fulness thereof." Just take that and make what you 
oan of it. Think it out, and with your improved 
intellectual power, and with your increased gene- 
rosity, just give to God what you think He ought to 
have. Jesus Christ inaugurated this kind of thing 
when He sat over against the Treasury and watched 
those who dropped into the Treasury, as thgy went 
into the Temple. He did not say "you shall give so 
and so," hut He sat and watched to see what, in the 
generosity of their natures they would give. And 
•qo it is as if God had said, " I shall no longer make 
laws about this subject, but I shall sit over the great 
Treasury of the world, and watch and see what you 
• drop into it." " The earth is the Lord's and the 
fulness thereof," Think then of God's rights. There 
is one more reason why I want you to do this, and 
it is that you may be induced to live for Him. Once 
begin to study the subject of God's rights, and the 
subject of God's love will be so apparent that it will 
not be long before you love Him in return. Once, 
raise the question "what have I to do for God," 
and the greater question will arise, " what has God 
done for me." Live for Him and give to Him. 
Support the many Institutions which have been set 
to work, in order to ameliorate the condition of man- 
kind and raise men to a higher state of morality and 
spirituality. According as God has blessed you,, 
according as your tastes lead you, help in this great 
work. It is the work of God, in whatever form you 
do it. If it is done with a pure motive, and you 
desire to do good to your fellow-man, be assured 
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that God will accept it. Grudge not your offering. 
Take care that when you give, it is done cheerfully 
for God loveth the cheerful giver. Freely ye have 
received; ye have plenty, freely give. Be true, 
devoted men ; be faithful stewards, for stewards ye 
are. God has committed to your care great riches. 
Let me assure you that this will be one means of 
of improving your condition. I say not this as a 
motive why you should give to God. That motive 
is too low and yet God holds it out as an inducement 
to give freely. God loves the cheerful giver and 
surely that is an inducement; "he that scattereth 
yet increaseth" — surely that is an inducement to 
give. Learn to calculate God's claims, learn to give 
God His own rights, " and then shall the earth yield 
its increase and God, even our own God, shall bless 
us." Hay God help us to recognize this great 
duty. 
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TWELFTH PANEL.— THE LAW, 



" Think not that I oome to destroy the law. • • *■ 
I am not oome to destroy, but to fulfil."— Fifth chapter of 
St. Matthew, part of the 17th verse. 

The panel on which I found my discourse this 
evening is, if I am not wrongly informed, the only: 
panel which may be termed a copy from one of the 
great masters. The design, the particular design 
for this panel, was taken from the original by the 
architect and laid before the sculptor, from which 
he worked. Michael Angelo, that celebrated sculptor, 
executed that piece of work, and it is considered to 
be a masterpiece of genius, as original in its charac- 
ter as it is admirable in its execution. It is standing 
a lasting monument to the fame of that great man. 
It presents to us the important subject of the law* 
We accept the term law, as referring to the Ten 
Commandments, considering those Commandments 
in their fullest scope, embracing every ramification, 
and touching all the parts of human existence. 
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3?here is a great difference as to the reference to 
these Ten Commandments in the Christian Church, 
* difference which I beg to submit ought not to exist. 
Some sections of the Church have them repeated at 
almost every service held ; other sections of the 
-Church scaroely ever have them repeated at ufflL 
"Surely there must be a lack on the part of the latter, 
for those Commandments ought to be known by all. 
They affect all, and they affect every phase of our 
existence. Seeing these things are so, we say that 
Commandments so important ought to be continually 
before the people. The argument may be used that 
where these Commandments are so often repeated, 
they fail to produce the desire^ effect. It may be 
so to some extent. It is in accordance with human 
nature that where things are very frequently brought 
before people; where men are constantly hearing 
the repetition of one thing they may cease to regard 
its importance. But on the other hand where these 
Commandments are so seldom given, may they not 
as surely be forgotten, and so man's life may be 
based on laws not quite so good, not quite so honour- 
ing to God, or so beneficial to the human race as the 
keeping of those Ten Commandments. One thing 
we are quite sure of, that those Commandments 
ought to be taught to every child in every school. 
Surely this, at least, would not create a religious 
difficulty. There is no risk about the Ten Command- 
ments; there are no doctrinal points about which 
men of common sense will at all differ. They stand 
before us as God's own directions, to be gainsaid, 
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or altered by none. The new Dispensation has not 
removed our responsibility in reference to these 
Commandments either as to our knowledge of 
them or as to our keeping of them. True, Christ 
has become our righteousness ; He by His sacrifice 
has done for us what the High Priest with his sacri- 
fice did for the Israelites of old. The Israelites failed, 
to keep to the very letter, and in the fulness of the 
spirit of these laws. It may be said that the Israel- 
ites had other laws to keep, and that this had 
reference to the other laws, and to many things 
which are laid down in the Book of Leviticus, but 
let me remind you that every law laid down had its- 
foundation in one or other of those Commandments, 
and so those Israelites who failed to keep any of the, 
shall I call them minor laws, necessarily failed to 
keep in its fulness the particular one from the Ten 
Commandments from which that law sprung. And 
so in our day we cannot keep all the laws. Our 
nature is such; we strive, we struggle, we pray, 
but we cannot keep all the laws. Christ has become 
our righteousness, and, as we have just said, has 
offered the sacrifice of Himself, doing for us what 
figuratively and typically, the High Priest with 
his sacrifice did for the Israelites when they omitted 
to discharge a duty, or by actual sin transgressed the 
law, indeed, our obligation to fulfil these Command- 
ments is greater than was that of the Israelites of 
old, notwithstanding that Christ has become our 
righteousness. We have a clearer light than the 
children of Israel had. The glory which Christ has 
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thrown around the Decalogue is such that we cannot 
fail to see its vast importance. The Ten Command- 
ments stand out more prominently now, as the result 
of the light of Christ's teaching, and Christ's life, 
and Christ's sacrifice, than they did in the days of 
old. And the same things as required of the Israel- 
ites, by those laws under the old Dispensation, are 
required of us in a higher sense, a sense more 
directly and purely spiritual, and so our obligation 
to keep this law has certainly increased. "We have 
not only clearer light, but we are relieved of the 
encumbrance of ritual which marked the Israelitish 
mode of worship, and confronted them at every stage 
of life. We are not bound to set forms of ritual in 
our worship. Though some Christians now-a-days 
have too much of ritual and too much of form, some 
of us perhaps have too little, and the result of this 
too little is a degree of carelessness in our worship. 
"We cannot help thinking, as we have expressed 
many times from this place, that a little more of 
that set form — call it ritual if you like — would be 
beneficial to us. We should have a deeper sense of 
our position ; we should be more clearly conscious of 
what we were about, and I think that we should by 
our very forms of reverence, set a better example, 
especially to the young, who associate with us. In 
either case, with or without any set form of worship, 
it would be better for us to study and to copy those 
Commandments more fully. 

Most appropriate is this panel in its position. As 
it stands in the fagade of that Guildhall. He who 
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keeps the Commandments will best set forth the 
value of the Gross of Christ and the Book of life, 
Illustrating in the best of forms, true religion. True 
religion is found in the Ten Commandments. The 
very essence of religion is there, and he who keeps 
those Commandments is the best example for the 
conduct of others in matters of religion. By keep- 
ing those Commandments the world will sooner 
arrive at that state of perfect peace when the lion 
will lay down with the lamb, when men shall cease 
to bear enmity towards each other, when nation 
shall not go to war against nation, and when com- 
munities shall feel that they have common interests. 
By keeping these Commandments the world would 
soon be rid of everything in the form of a warrior, 
as depicted in another of the panels. His occupa- 
tion would soon be gone, for the keeping of the 
Commandments must certainly put an end to 
everything likely to cause war. Then the work 
of the sculptor would be duly appreciated and he 
himself would be encouraged. There would be no 
fear of his work being considered a necessary me- 
dium of worship. There would then be greater 
harmony in the world's music, no jarring strings, 
but constant, joyful harmony must exist. There 
would then be a more general appreciation of the 
beauties of nature, as those beauties — the works of 
God — were set forth by the artist. The Architect 
would then be more constantly required, and all his 
genius would be brought out, all his power would 
have to be exerted. The Astronomer, with a purer 
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mind, greater power, and a more loving heart would 
then scan the heavens and see greater beauty there. 
The Smith would have great difficulty to find room 
for all the swords and weapons brought into his 
smithery ; for the keeping of the Ten Commandments 
would give him work which would make the world 
rejoice. The Merchant would never be, nor be in 
fear of, a rogue. Plenty would crown man's efforts 
and supply food for man and beast; and the law 
would be written not in the letter but in the spirit, 
with the spirit of the living God, not on tables of 
stone, but on the fleshly tables of the heart. The 
panel is appropriate in its position as reminding us 
that amid successes in the various departments of 
life, we are not to forget God and our fellow-men. 
This we cannot help feeling is too frequently the 
case, and as we look on the other panels and see 
how many occupations are therein depicted, the mind 
is naturally led to look at the varied successes of the 
men who have followed those occupations, and the 
high degree of perfection to which the arts and 
sciences there represented have been brought. And 
are we not too frequently reminded as we gaze on 
such men, that there is far too little thought on 
their part of the God who has given them the 
ability thus to work, and of their fellow-men who 
are not blessed as they. Brethren, that panel in its 
position reminds us that there is one to whom we 
owe whatever powers of mind we possess. That 
panel reminds us that there are those around us who 
are struggling on alone, though in less important 
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spheres of labour than our own ; we are reminded 
that there are struggling and sorrowing and unsuc- 
cessful ones, and that for these we ought at all times 
to care. There is another sense in which this panel 
appears most appropriate, but of this I shall speak 
hereafter. Let me here say that there is perfect 
agreement between the Old and the New Testament in 
requiring a certain line of conduct from man. Have 
we been at any time in danger of supposing that our 
Lord in His sermon on the Mount by any means 
sets aside or seeks to amend these Ten Command- 
ments, then we have been in danger of a very great 
mistake. Our Lord does not for one moment set 
them aside, neither does He amend them, but He 
enters more fully into detail, and He seeks to 
impress more thoroughly on the mind the necessity 
of keeping them. Granted that He says on a 
certain occasion, " Ye have heard that it hath been 
said by them of old time," but Christ does not here 
refer to the Ten Commandments, but to some of the 
old traditions of the fathers. He does not for one 
moment suppose that those who were listening to 
Him were to understand that He meant that any- 
thing in the Ten Commandments was to be set aside. 
Not He. He by His life and example has given us 
the best proofs that He considers those laws as 
eternally binding on/ man. I repeat then, that the 
change in the Dispensation has not at all altered the 
law as first laid down. 

We cannot pass on without noticing Moses to 
whom these Ten Commandments were first given, 
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and Sinai, where they were given. "We feel it 
binding on us to notice this for a very important 
reason. -Moses had to pass through a long probation 
before he was considered competent to undertake the 
great work God had for him to do. He was a man 
of like passions with ourselves, and he was liable to 
mistake in the 'work he had undertaken. When 
he was called to the Mount, as you remember, the 
scene was something terrible, and those who wit- 
nessed what took place, and heard the sounds, were 
terrified. They were not allowed to go near the 
Mount; they were afraid to hear the voice of thq 
Lord any more, and they besought Moses that he 
would pray the Lord that He would speak quietly 
to Moses, and let Moses speak to them. The impor- 
tant reason why we notice this, is that we have the 
advantage over the old Israelites in reference to this 
matter. The Law; the Ten Commandments were 
given to Moses on the Mount amidst such things as 
we have spoken of. The Law was re-delivered by 
Christ, not on the Mount smoking with fire and full 
of terror, but given to us in an ordinary, homely, 
simple, every day sort of way ; so that we have the 
advantage of calmly listening to the words of our 
Lord ; of as calmly watching His course of life ; 
that life ever illustrating the keeping of the Com- 
mandments; and so we have this great advantage 
over the people pf old. This alone is sufficient to 
assure us that the new Dispensation has not altered 
our obligation at all, but that it has rather increased 
it inasmuch as we have had the Commandments 
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delivered to us under so much more favourable 
circumstances. We are accustomed to divide the 
law into two tables, the first four having reference 
to our duty to God, and the other six to our duty 
towards each other. Nothing can be more compre- 
hensive than these Ten Commandments, for they 
embrace every virtue, and form the fountain whence 
every stream of goodness flows. But these Com- 
mandments are spiritual as well as moral. They are 
often referred to as the moral law, as if there was 
some grand distinction to be made between the moral 
and the spiritual, and as if the one may be kept 
without the other, as if, indeed, there were two lives. 
These laws cannot be kept without spirituality. 
•Love to God, as set forth in the first four Com- 
mandments must be spiritual. If there is a degree 
of spirituality to be enjoyed by man he enjoys it ; 
who loves God with all his heart, with all his 
soul, with all his mind, and with all his strength. 
Ko higher degree of religious life can be reached 
than this. He who stands thus before his Maker 
stands renewed in the image and likeness of TTitti 
who created Him. The way in which Christ 
enforced and practised these laws stamps them as 
spiritual. It is true that Christ increased the 
faculties, if I may so express it, for loving God 
and for approaching unto Him. It is true Christ 
revealed God as this law did not reveal Him — as a 
spirit' capable of accepting spiritual worship when- 
ever and wherever offered. But these things dp not 
alter the spirituality of the law, but they make it 
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more easy to be kept and lay greater obligations 
upon us. Both these divisions, whether we consider 
them as spiritual or moral, are alike practicable. 
Love in all its bearings is here set forth, and the 
Apostle John says — and this we think does something 
towards stamping them as spiritual — " He that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and God in him," 
and according to him also, the keeping of the second 
table (those duties we owe to each .other), is the best 
proof of keeping the first — love to God, for he says 
" If a man say I love God, and hateth his brother, 
he is a liar, for he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen?" Again, Christ Himself says that on 
these Commandments hang all the law and the 
Prophets. Love therefore, is still the leading feature 
under the new Dispensation. Christ declares that 
there can be no religion, that there can be no keep- 
ing of God's Commandments without this love, and 
although we have made these two divisions, though 
Christ Himself made them, as it were, into two, yet 
they form one, for when Christ in speaking of the 
Ten Commandments had repeated the words " Thou 
Bhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
soul, and mind, and strength," He said "This is the 
first and great Commandment, and the second is like 
unto it." Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
"There is none other greater command than this," 
says Christ. All centre here ; love to God and 
love to one another. The best of it is, the Ten 
Commandments thus set before us are so easy to 
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understand. Love, as we have said, is still the 
leading feature, and it is that which makes it so 
easy for us to understand. The picture — for it is a 
picture — which is set forth in these Commandments 
is that of a loving family. The father is loved first 
and best ; then the brothers and sisters. Our love 
concentrates itself on, and flows in its fulness to 
the father, the head of the family, and then it goes 
forth as a stream to every other member of that 
family. So it is a family picture ; and he who loves 
God must love his fellows ; he who loves God will 
delight in everything likely to do his fellow-creatures 
good, and to make religion still more practical, he 
who loves God will delight in everything which 
exhibits the wisdom and power and love of God. 
Here is a grand argument for following every occu- 
pation which is likely to increase our knowledge, 
respecting God and His works. The man who thus 
loves God will delight in everything which is likely 
to benefit others, not only in looking at it as it is 
being done by somebody else, but he will himself, 
where it is possible, take a part in it. Inactivity is 
contrary to true love. There is nothing rouses the 
activity as this true love to God and man does. 
There is nothing so inspiring; there is nothing 
renders a man so strong, so brave, so true, as the 
fulness of this love which so clearly marks the 
whole of the Ten Commandments. He who keeps 
them best loves most. Of all influences brought to 
bear in the world none is so great as love. By it 
we can subdue the most stubborn, and our bitterest 
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opponents fall. By it we are enabled to remedy- 
ten thousand evils which otherwise would continue to 
-exist. It is when men see that those who profess to 
be working in whatever it may be, are doing it from 
this motive of true, pure love, that they at once 
accept their services, acknowledge their full, free and 
loving spirit, yield to their wishes, throw down their 
weapons of rebellion, give up their opposition, ;md 
become part and parcel of the same loving world. 
The world owes its present happy position to love. 
Our land owes its peace and its plenty to love. 
Love is like a great tidal wave rushing along, never 
stopping in its onward career, but coming nearer and 
nearer, dashing against the rocks, and still tearing 
on, until on to the land it comes, and overwhelms 
.and beats down everything opposing its progress! 
So is it with love. It comes with an irresistible 
force. The Divine love has moved over the face of 
this world as a great tidal wave. , And oh I see how- 
it has subdued ; how many hearts have yielded to 
its influence. And it lives and triumphs, to do more 
than it has ever done before. 

There is much in the words " as thyself." " Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." Brethren, 
there is the standard at which you are to aim when 
you think of loving other people. How much you 
think of loving other people. How mmJi you love 
yourselves I leave you to judge, but don't love your 
neighbour a whit less. If you do, you fall short of the 
eommand. What you wish for yourself wish for 
another. What good you would have your neigh- 
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bour do, do for him. What you would be saved 
from, try to save another from. " As thyself" will 
be the test in the great day. Just glance at the Ten 
Commandments. The first, "Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me," shows God as the one great 
object of our love and service, and especially of our 
worship. Idolatry is here condemned. But idolatry 
does not always mean worshipping such gods as the 
heathens worship. Do we suppose they only are 
idolators who bend to images, or worship wood and 
stone, or some of the orbs of heaven, or some creature 
on the earth? If so, we make a great mistake. 
There may be an inordinate affection towards some 
object; and that is idolatry. The man who lives 
for self makes a god of himself, so that the selfish 
man is an idolator. The man who lives for gain 
makes a god of that, and so he is an idolator. The 
man who fastens his whole life upon one particular 
thing, for a selfish purpose, without reference to God, 
that man is as much an idolator as the man who 
kneels down to a piece of wood or stone. The second 
command is opposed to our making images of any 
kind, the representation or medium through which 
to worship God. Here we have the truth set forth 
that God is a spirit, and that those who worship him, 
must do so in spirit and in truth, which of course 
is another piece of evidence as to the spirituality of 
the Ten Commandments. In the third, we learn 
that we are to speak of God in a becoming manner, 
never mentioning His name, but with that awe and 
reverence, which are due from the creature to His 
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Creator, always remembering that He is our great 
Head ; that He is our great Father ; that He is our 
great Provider, and never should we lighty use the 
name of the Most High. False swearing or perjury, 
is here condemned, as well as that profanity of 
speech, which is too often heard without any meaning 
at all, and which is indulged in as a result of habit. 
The Fourth Commandment has reference to keeping 
holy the Sabbath day. It speaks against the dese- 
cration or breaking of the Sabbath. There is a great 
difficulty indeed in drawing a hard and fast line, and 
saying where the breaking of the Sabbath begins 
or ends. I am not going to try to draw that line, 
I prefer leaving every man to his own conscience 
and to God in this respect. There are some things 
I could do on a Sunday, which some of you could 
not do with a clear conscience ; and some of you do 
things which I should not like to do. You can 
condemn me if you please, but I shall nofc condemn 
you. God has not made me your judge. But as 
each man feels in his heart and conscience, so must 
he try to keep the Sabbath day holy. It is one day 
given to us out of the seven for resting the body as 
well as for resting the mind, and no better occupa- 
tion can be found than in faithfully serving our God 
on that day. It is quite certain however, that the 
Sabbath is a great benefit, both to man and beast, 
and the better it is kept, the greater the morality of 
the people. The more it is desecrated, as it is in 
some continental cities and towns, the greater is the 
immorality and the less true religion is there found. 
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" Honour thy father and thy mother," is the Fifth 
Commandment. The keeping or* breaking of this 
Commandment lies at the root of much of the good 
and evil of society. I cannot go into all the details 
now. I cannot give even that which, at this 
moment, flits before my mind, in reference to the 
duties connected with the keeping of this Command- 
ment, but there is one special feature to which I 
must refer, and that is the duty of children to 
provide for their parents in old age, when they are 
unable to provide for themselves. If there is a 
mode at all of breaking that command it is 
this, and it is a scandal to society — and I say it 
advisedly — it is one of the great scandals of our 
town, that there are so frequently brought 'before 
those who have to administer the parochial money 
for the relief of the poor, men and women in com- 
paratively respectable positions who are willing to 
allow their aged parents to receive of the rates of 
the town. Brethren, we ought to set our faces 
against this kind of thing in the sphere in which we 
move, no matter where it is. "We ought to incul- 
cate this great blessing of caring for parents, when 
they are unable to care for themselves. The Sixth 
Commandment means very much more than is usually 
understood by the word "murder." I do not believe 
it has reference simply to killing a man by some 
sudden stroke, or in some way such as we recognize 
as the modes of murdering. There are a great many 
ways of killing people. The man who persecutes 
another to death, is a murderer in the sight of God, 
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just as he who commits the actual offence. The man 
who by his cruel conduct or by neglect, drives 
another to despair and death, or who drives another 
to take a step that will prematurely end his existence 
is a murderer in the sight of God. There are many 
ways, of breaking this Commandment. I do not 
believe it is breaking the Commandment to put a 
man to death who has murdered another. Let me 
say that I am not one of those who feel that capital 
punishment should be put an end to. I believe it 
is clearly laid down in the word of God that such 
is to be the case, and until I have something stronger 
than any argument I have ever yet heard, I shall 
continue to believe the Book rather than the words 
of men, whose wishes are father to the thought. 
The breaking of the Seventh Commandment is the 
origin of some of the worst features of society. 
Oh! when will society rise, and as a body seek 
to stamp out the sin condemned there ? The Eighth 
Commandment says " Thou shalt not steal." How 
many ways there are of stealing. I must leave you 
just to fancy them for yourselves. I mentioned 
some of them when speaking to you a few weeks 
ago. Perhaps you remember them. But if not, 
just ask yourselves whether it is not possible to steal 
without coming under the lash of the law. Unfor- 
tunately the legislature has not yet comprehended 
the full meaning of the laws, or at all events has 
not provided for the breaking of them in some of 
these remote ramifications. I pass over the Ninth 
Commandment for a moment, and come to the Tenth. 
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Covetousness is especially a heart sin. It does not 
always show itself outwardly, but it is a very foul 
sin. It means envy of another, envying the pros- 
perity and possessions of our neighbours, grudging 
another's well being, if we do not happen just to be 
going on side by side with him. 

I now come to a point which applies to the 
placing of the panel in its position, and a particular 
feature of it which makes it most appropriate. This 
also brings us back to the Ninth Commandment. 
The panel, of course, we know is on a building used 
as a Court of Justice. Evidence has to be given 
there, and, whether by accident or design I know 
not, the finger of Moses points to the Ninth Com- 
mandment, " Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour." I say then this panel is 
most appropriate in its position, and that the parti- 
cular feature of it is most appropriate too, especially 
as the building is used as a Court of Justice, where 
evidence has to be given, and where there is a 
probability of that false swearing or perjury of 
which I have spoken. Go into a Court of Justice 
and state on oath that which is untrue, and you are 
a perjurer. Great stress is laid upon evidence being 
taken on oath, as if a He were less a lie because not 
spoken on oath. But I leave this and take up 
another feature which applies more generally to 
everyone of us. Of all the sins we have to deplore 
in our day, I believe this sin to be the foulest and 
most rampant. Lying, backbiting, and slandering, 
live and flourish to-day. How many have been 
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rained by it. How many have been bounded and 
bunted from borne to borne, from day to day, and 
from land to land by lying, backbiting and slander- 
ing tongues. Is not that bearing false witness 
against tby neighbour ? And bow many wbo bave 
not been ruined bave been made unhappy. Sow 
often has the tongue given utterance to a very few 
words which have gone like a dagger into the heart. 
I care not whether deserved or undeserved ; if those 
words have been spoken as slander when they need 
not have been spoken, it is bearing false witness. And 
in how many ways it has been done. You can Heal 
with men who come out openly in the street and 
who have witnesses around them to hear what they 
have got to say, but when they sit by their own 
fire-sides, or walk quietly into some lane with their 
friends and seek to stab their fellow-creatures behind 
their backs, that is bearing false witness, and is 
breaking the command with a vengeance. There 
are a thousand ways in which it is done. A look, a 
movement of the head, a shrug of the shoulders! 
sometimes is intended to create an impression which 
will be injurious to the one about whom people are 
speaking. It is bearing false witness against a 
neighbour to undervalue his work. I got this idea 
not long ago, from two persons who were talking 
about a work of art at which I was also looking. I 
knew one of the two was acquainted with the artist, 
and I soon found out that he did not bear him any 
very good will. I heard him trying to make every 
fault that it was possible to make in the work t)f 
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that artist. He was going altogether out of his 
way, unnecessarily trying to impress on his friend, 
so-called faults in the work of art. That was bear- 
ing false witness against his neighbour. And so we 
find it running through the human family. And 
bow lamentable it is that it is so prevalent amongst 
teachers of religion. Such a man is worse than a 
thief. He is the most despicable of God's creatures, 
and all We can do after using our influence on him 
to bring him to a better state of mind, is to plead 
with God that he may soon see his own sin and evil. 
Shakspeare says : — 

" Good name, in man and woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls ; 

Who steals my purse steals trash ; 'tis something, 

nothing ; 
Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Bobs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed." 

The Book says "Speak not evil one of another," 
and so let us avoid everything that is condemned 
in the laying down of these Ten Commandments. 
Especially let us avoid tbat great pest of life, bear- 
ing false witness in any and every form. Let us 
act out tbat which is laid down as our duty in these 
Ten Commandments, towards God and man. Let 
us love with an unceasing love, both our Creator 
and our fellow-creatures. Let us be men ; showing 
ourselves men by doing all the good we can to others, 
by seeking to draw them nearer to God and nearer 
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to our own hearts, and seeking to find our way into 
their affections and making them feel that we love 
them as brethren. And be sore that whatever you 
do in this way will bring its reward. If it is only 
a cup of cold water given from a pure motive, hear 
what the Master says : " Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye did it unto 
me." Let us offer once more the prayer: "Lord 
have mercy upon us and write all these thy laws in 
our hearts, we beseech thee." 
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8CT7LPTUEE OVEE THE MAIN ENTEAKCE— 

THE COROtf ATION. 



" Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
Crown of life." — Revelations, chap, ii., part of the 10th 
Terse. 

The two great features in the text will ever remain. 
They are the laws of God. Work and win. Without 
work there can be no real enjoyment df life. With- 
out the prospect of winning, as the consummation of 
work, then all work would be unpleasant. But it 
is the end of life which must prove the value 
thereof. The beginning may be well and full of 
promise, but that is not sufficient. There must be 
constancy, for constancy only will bring success. 
There exists in man an untold power. We have 
not yet discovered all that there is in this, the 
noblest work of God. We see as ages have rolled 
on that there has been a continued increase of power 
going forth from man, and that which we see at the 
present day, leaves us every reason to believe that 
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there may still be a greater power exerted. That 
which has been in the past, may be in the future. 
We confidently expect that in the days to come, as 
the faculties of the human mind are more fully 
brought out and more thoroughly exercised, that 
man will prove himself to be indeed, the noblest 
work of God. This untold power is to be brought 
out in connection with the varied work to which 
men are called. But it will not be without a 
struggle that those powers will be developed, and 
the great work to which man is called be done. 
There are many influences at work in the world to 
impede as well as to aid this development. There 
are many things with which we have to come in 
contact, and with which we have to fight, which if 
allowed to work on us according to their will, would 
certainly leave us even still more dwarfed and 
cramped as to effort, than we at present are. There 
is that in the world which is opposed to progress, and 
which would keep down everything tending to en- 
noble man and thus bring him nearer God. I need not 
say that these influences are the influences of sin. 
Sin in its varied forms is opposed to right and to 
God. But on the other hand there are influences at 
work calculated to aid very much indeed in the 
development of this untold power, and it is just as 
men are brought in contact with this genial, holy 
influence that they have a firm footing, that they 
have a clear prospect, that they have great encourage- 
ment, that they aim at something at which they have 
never aimed before, and are determined to reach an 
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eminence to which they have never before climbed. 
Astonishing indeed it is, the power which a high 
and holy influence has on man in this respect. Feel- 
ing that he breathes a purer atmosphere; feeling that 
he has as a prompter the spirit of right and truth, 
believing that by following the directions of this 
prompter he will ultimately succeed, he is nerved 
for the battle; he has courage for the fight, and 
he* is determined, should this influence still accom- 
pany him and this prompter still be his friend, 
that he will never rest until he reaches the top 
of the ladder and receives the crown of victory. 
May I say that one of the powers as yet not 
fully understood, which exists in man is that of 
faith in ultimate success. Greater far will be 
the • effort, and more determined will be the 
attempt of that man to gain some high eminence 
and win a great and glorious crown, who has faith 
that he will succeed. "Work in its fullest sense, 
serves to develope the sterling qualities, especially 
of young men. Giving himself up to the work of 
theorising will never succeed in bringing out the 
manly » yea, the Divine attributes which are hidden 
in the human being. "Work only can do it. But 
it must be work, as I have said, in the fullest sense. 
There must be no narrow limit ; there must be no 
meagre effort, but there must be the throwing of the 
whole heart and soul into whatever presents itself 
as just and holy work, to be done in connection with 
life. There must be an understanding of the claims 
of God and the claims of man, and though there 
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cannot at all times be seen by the worker the possi- 
bility of gaining the high standard which has been 
set up, yet in faith he must continue to work, and 
though slowly, he will certainly, surely rise higher 
and higher every day. The man thus encouraged 
every day to work out his whole duties, in the 
sphere in which God has placed him, is the one 
out of whom will ultimately come those sterling 
qualities which will stamp him as a man, a bene- 
factor to the human race, and an honour to the God who 
made him. But to accomplish this, beginning aright 
is of vast importance. To begin aright there must 
be a distinct idea of the value of adopting right 
principles on which to act. There are other than 
right principles, and on these wrong principles, vast 
numbers of men are working day after day. In 
these men there is not that rapid development of 
the better attributes ; there is not that bringing out 
of the nobler part of human nature ; there is not 
appearing in their life that which proves productive 
to the world, and the working out of which life 
benefits mankind. Only those who adopt right 
principles, are those who succeed. How very much 
depends on the notion we have as to the value of 
those principles, the intrinsic value thereof, and also 
the value to us and to others of the adoption of them. 
It is one thing to know that there are right princi- 
ples and to know somewhat of their value as such; 
it is another thing to know the value of adopting 
them as principles on which we will act. In other 
words, it is one thing to know what is right, and 
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another thing to do what is right. In order to 
succeed there must be a constant resisting, with 
the utmost persistency, the many temptations which 
exist to allure and deceive. There may be a distinct 
idea of the value of adopting right principles, and 
yet there may be very frequently an inclination to 
yield to those temptations which only serve to draw 
away from, right principles, and which tend to de- 
ceive us as to which principles are right. Need I 
go into this subject now ? Is it not apparent in our 
every-day life ? Do we not see it in every sphere 
of action ? Is it not clear as the noon-day sun) as 
we gaze upon the world, that men who have started 
rightly, men who have adopted these true princi- 
ples, men who themselves even have advocated those 
principles, because of their intrinsic value, have 
been allured and deceived by the temptations which 
have presented themselves ? In order to succeed it 
will ever be necessary that men should manfully 
meet the difficulties arising from errors of judgment 
or the opposition of those who are lax in principle. 
You will here see the difference between these 
things and the temptations existing to allure and de- 
ceive. Difficulties will arise as men strive to gain 
the eminence and win the crown ; difficulties from 
errors of judgment on their part. It will very 
often happen that they will have to return to the 
starting point, and commence their labours anew. 
It will often happen that they will find a great 
portion of their work of no value, simply because 
they made a mistake as to the way in which they 
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should go, and the manner in which they should 
discharge their duty. They will also have to meet 
the opposition of those who are lax in principle, not 
80 much that these will seek to allure or deceive, 
but that it will be an active opposition; a deter- 
mination, if possible, to thwart those who are acting 
on principles higher and nobler than their own. But 
those who would succeed must not give up because 
of present failure. As I have just spoken of men 
who will find it necessary to begin de novo the work 
of their life, so there will be very many failures, 
and when failure comes there often comes a dark 
cloud and much doubt and fear ; doubt as to whether 
anything that has been done has been of any value ; 
fear as to whether anything that can be done in the 
future will be any better. And so there is a danger 
of young men more especially, withholding their 
hand, turning aside from the path they had marked 
out for themselves, and shutting their eyes to the 
glorious crown of success which they once gazed on 
with such anticipatory delight. Let not this be 
the case with you, my friends. If you have made 
a mistake, seek not to make similar mistakes in the 
future, but girding up your loins, and arming your- 
selves anew, seek afresh the aid without which none 
of us can succeed. Go on like men, and as sure as 
you do so, your failures will become fewer and less 
important, and you will ultimately triumph. Plod- 
ding*on; ever believing that with the true, good, 
and persevering success must come, you will be 
encouraged, a light will shine upon your path, and 
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strength will be imparted for your task. It may 
not be success as to worldly affluence. Do not think 
I am speaking now merely of that success for which 
so many strive, to gain whioh so many sacrifice the 
noblest of their powers and the best of their time, 
and indeed, most of those things which are intended 
to make life here a pleasure. I do not condemn for 
one moment, remember, faithful, honest effort after 
worldly fortune. I believe it to be the duty of all 
men thus to strive in the position in which God has 
placed them, to reach to the very top of the ladder 
on which they are standing, and that every man 
should seek to improve his position as it regards this 
world. But we have greater things before us. 
The sphere in which we are moving is a far wider 
sphere than this, and I think it may not be that you 
will succeed as to worldly affluence, but certain it 
is that if you are true and faithful, you will succeed 
to that which is far better than all the external 
advantages of rank and fortune, success in estab- 
lishing, developing, and maintaining character. This 
of all things in the world is most to be desired. I 
mean character, as it embraces not only the matters 
connected with this life, but those higher matters 
connected with the life which is eternal. "When I 
speak of character I mean character which will 
stand at the last, bear the scrutiny of the day of 
judgment, and pass on unblemished into everlasting 
day. 

Many are the subjects and occupations which 
have been before us in connection with this series 
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of discourses, on the panels of the New Guildhall, 
I hope I have succeeded in doing that which I hoped 
to do at the outset, viz : that I have proved that 
all these subjects and occupations harmonize, and 
that the work of God and man characterizes all 
those subjects. I do not mean simply that the work 
of God characterizes some, and the work of man 
others, but that in every subject I have been able 
to show you that both God and man appear; that 
everything which seems at first sight to be but 
the work of man has originated with the Divine, 
and that man has been aided in that work by the 
Divine power, and also that the day of crowning 
success must come. I have frequently during these 
discourses alluded to the benefits of perseverance, 
of steadfastly adhering to principle ; of constantly 
employing every means likely to bring about great 
and good results. I have endeavoured to encourage 
you at those times by pointing to the consummation, 
the great success, which is more especially the sub- 
ject before us to-night. I have further endeavoured 
to prove to you that honest work of every kind is 
compatible with religion; that there must not be 
drawn a line by any mortal between religion and 
work ; that religion enters fully into work, that true 
work is religion, and that he who works the most 
and works the best is the man who most truly 
honours God, and the man who most clearly demon- 
strates to the world that he is a man of religious 
life and principle; also, that determined and constant 
effort are required on man's part. It has been my 

s 
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aim to show that though God has given to man these 
varied talents and called them to occupy various 
positions, and said virtually that the proper occupa- 
tion of such positions, and the employment of such 
talents form a part of his religious life, yet that he 
has most determinedly set his face against that which 
some people seem to imagine to be right, viz : that 
all should be left with God, It has been my hope 
that you would be convinced that there must be a 
constant effort on your part, that you must work as 
if God had nothing to do with it, and feel that every 
day you were developing some of those faculties 
with which He had blessed you. But it has also 
been my aim to lead you to see that there must be 
a humble dependence on and perfect submission to 
God. It'may seem paradoxical, but it is neverthe- 
less true. It is ours to work as if God had nothing 
to do with it; it is ours to work as if God had all 
to do with it ; doing our best, and leaving the rest 
with fTim, and in all our work not only depending 
on "FTim for wisdom and strength, but submitting to 
Him whenever He, in His mercy and providence 
should see fit to call us from one sphere of labour 
to another, or even to bid us lay aside our work 
altogether. My one object indeed, has been to lead 
you to seek to have blending in your life according 
to the sphere in which you move, religion, art, 
science, or industry. 

You will have noticed the sculpture, which is 
the basis of my discourse this evening. It represents 
Fame, rewarding Art and Industry, pointing to the 
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fact that the prosperity of a country — our country, 
shall I say — depends under Providence, on our 
manufacturing skill, and on the development, in all 
their purity and beauty, of the fine arts ; that in all 
these things — for this is the great lesson for us — we 
must try to excel or we shall be left behind by other 
nations, but that by doing our duty we shall become 
more and more the light of the world and benefactors 
to the human race universally. By thus working 
we shall demonstrate our wisdom. Be encouraged 
my dear friends, and strive after wisdom. Remember 
the words of this good old Book : "Wisdom is the 
principal thing, therefore get wisdom. And with 
all thy getting get understanding. Exalt her and she 
shall promote thee. She shall bring thee all honour 
when thou dost embrace her. She. shall give to thy 
head an ornament of grace, and a crown of glory 
shall she deliver to thee." 

In this, my last discourse, I would lay before 
you some of the difficulties, which will attend your 
path. I have exhorted you in these words from the 
Book itself to seek after wisdom, to aim at it, and 
thus secure the crown of glory which is to be de- 
livered. But you will have difficulties. It is well 
. that you should know them. To be forewarned you 
know, is to be forearmed ; it is to be ready to meet 
your foes. First of all you will have a difficulty 
arising from the intense selfishness of others. You 
will not find as you aim at doing all that is 
good within you that everyone will hold out the 
helping hand. You will find in some that degree 

si 
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of selfishness, which, if it is possible, will hinder 
you in your work. There will be the influence of 
their example, likely to draw you into selfishness, 
mid there will be the opposition they will offer, as 
they see the hope of their gain gone. Here is a very 
important point in reference to this difficulty. There 
are men who although not so selfish will be quite 
willing for you to go on so long as it does not inter- 
fere with them. But the kind of selfishness to 
which I now allude is that which leads men to think 
for themselves and not for others; men who are 
seeking to heap up for themselves wealth, or posi- 
tion, or influence in society, by means of principles 
which a true man cannot adopt. And certainly it 
.will be that where they see young men rising up 
and acting on those right principles, they will And 
the hope of their gain gone, because the life and 
example of those who adopt those right principles 
will tell powerfully on others; others will follow the 
good example, and so there will become fewer and 
fewer of those men, until at length they will have 
no chance in society, and they will always fail to 
succeed. When I speak of seeing the hope of their 
gain gone, I wish you to understand that it may 
refer to their gain of wealth, or to their position and 
influence in society, for a right course of action 
must eventually work a complete revolution in the 
mode by which men rule in society, and as broad 
and liberal-minded men come to the front, so selfish 
men must retire, and there will thus be not only a loss 
of power to secure wealth, but a loss of power to 
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secure position and influence in the world. Still 
there is the difficulty, and it exists, not only in 
those who are outside, but it exists in your own 
nature. Selfishness is deeply rooted there, and it 
must be kept down. You will find one part of this 
difficulty, and a great part of it too, in your own 
hearts. If you are not very watchful; if you do 
not always calculate to the utmost of your ability 
the value of those right principles and turn a deaf 
ear to the voice of the charmer— charm he never so 
wisely — who seeks to draw you from them, you 
will find that the conduct of those who are selfish, 
and in whom selfishness is fully developed, will 
cause that same selfishness to be developed in you. 
Once let it gain the upper hand, and farewell to the 
honourable career and triumphant victory. A second 
difficulty will arise from the discouraging remarks of 
those who are naturally gloomy and phlegmatic or 
are envious of your prosperity. You know there 
are human beings in the world who, generally speak- 
ing, take a gloomy view of things* They are so 
cold that it is almost impossible to excite them to 
anything like enthusiasm, and it would require 
greater power than ours to rouse within them 
anything like enthusiastic feeling. In addition 
to this, there are those who, just because they 
themselves take so narrow and gloomy a view 
of things in general, and feel that they can- 
not hope to rise, will envy your success. Such 
as these will criticise your words and actions ' 
most severely; they will generally put the worst 

s2 
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construction on all you say and do ; they will invari- 
ably predict failure, and they are sure to find some 
feature in your life with which to find fault; A 
word of praise you will never get. Look not for it. 
I do not ask you to seek to turn men so that they 
shall praise you, but I simply ask you to beware of 
the influence of their adverse criticisms and their 
predictions of failure on your part. Heed them not. 
Pass them by. Stride on, rush forward, leave them 
far behind ; let them vent their spleen in their 
moments of envy, and the winds will carry them 
off. Heed not such difficulties as these. Again, 
there will be the difficulty of conflict within as to 
the matter of which course pays best. You see I 
want to be thoroughly practical. I am dealing with 
great and important facts, and just as you accept 
these facts so may you expect your life to be. I 
did not take up this subject under the head of 
selfishness, as a difficulty. I took it up apart from 
that altogether.. There may not be what I have 
termed selfishness, in your calculations as to which 
course pays best. It may be that you seek wealth, 
and the praise of your friends. These things are 
very valuable in themselves. There is no one who 
does not like wealth if he can get it, or praise if he 
can get it, and where a man's mind has been cul- 
tured aright, and where there has been this constant 
development of those noble, faculties within, praise 
will never hurt a man, and certain it is that true 
friends won't harm him. But a man may desire to 
secure wealth, praise, or Mends, and there are two 
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.coupes open to him. Perhaps he is a young man 
jof but little experience, aye, and it may sometimes 
happen that men of much experience, hoary-headed 
men, are likewise in doubt as to which* course they 
.shall pursue, and the question, which course will 
.pay best, arises paramount in their minds. Guard 
against this. Times may come when you will be 
tempted to forego a principle on which you have 
acted for years, a principle you have tested and 
tried in a hundred ways and found it always true 
and good. Resist the temptation. Be sure you go 
right. Here will be one of your greatest struggles 
in life. Just to turn aside from the path of rectitude 
for one single hour may bring you wealth, and praise, 
and friends. But never be tempted thereby. Ask 
not which will pay best. But ask "'Is it right? 
Shall I be able to take it, and lay it before the 
keen eyes of clearer-minded men ? Shall I be able 
to take it and present it freely and without mis- 
giving to the scrutiny of God? Is it right? If it 
is not right I care not what profit it may bring." 
Oh ! say " As it is not right I will forego all the 
wealth, honour, or friends in the world rather than 
I will debase myself and the nobler nature which 
God has given me, by stepping on a path I know to 
be wrong." Let it all go. Oh ! it needs not step- 
% ping aside to gain you this. He to whom belongs 
the gold, and the silver, and all the fulness of the 
earth, can give you far more as a reward for your 
rectitude, than this world can ever give you as a 
reward for unfaithfulness to principle. 
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Another difficulty with which, you will have to 
cope will be a sense of your own insufficiency. I 
know that during these weeks you have very often, 
felt that the standard set up has been very high ; 
that the manner in which we have laid down the 
necessity for continued effort in various departments 
has made it a very difficult path; and because of 
these things you have felt your own insufficiency, 
and you feel it to the end of the journey. Here I 
would say a word about having faith in ourselves. 
Some may say it is not religious for people to have 
faith in themselves, but I think it is one of the 
most beautiful features of religion. I would not 
give much for the man who has.no faith in himself. 
I believe in it thoroughly ; I believe it is absolutely 
necessary to success, and I am quite sure that it 
is perfectly compatible with religion and with a 
feeling of dependence on God. In short, the man 
who has the greatest amount of faith in himself is. 
the man who will depend most fully on the Divine. 
The man who believes that he has his faculties from 
God, and that he can draw from God continued aid, 
continued wisdom, continued strength, and indeed 
whatever he requires to enable him to discharge the 
duties of life, that man, confident that he has these 
divinely constituted faculties, should have perfect 
faith in himself ; he should feel that he is a man, 
and that he has a power which cannot be overcome 
by anything that is wrong. Knowing that he has 
all these things from the great giver of alTgood, he 
will go on constantly and confidently, depending on. 
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the Creator, for lie will believe that He who thus 
created him will continue to support him unto the 
end. Have faith in yourselves. On meeting a 
difficulty don't wonder whether you can overcome 
it, but determine that you will do it. Feel that 
you are able to do it and you will succeed. But I 
here caution you not to go to work blindly or rashly, , 
but, having your object clearly before you, and 
understanding your subject go on as if all depended 
on yourselves, for God will help those who help 
themselves, and so at whatever time your life may 
•close you will win. Bemember, God does not judge 
of man's work by the number of days he passes on 
earth, but by the faithfulness with which he has 
cultivated his talents and occupied his time during 
bis stay here. As soon as ever your work is done, 
the work which the Divine has entrusted to you, 
you will be called away from the scene of toil, and 
justice, Divine justice will place the wreath on your 
brow, and lasting fragrance will go forth with your 
name. 

I began this series of discourses with the Gross ; 
let me close it with the Crown. The Cross begins, 
the Crown finishes every true life. There is no real 
life without the Cross ; there can be no life with the 
Cross, but there will certainly come the Crown. 
Start then from the Cross. Continue, when neces- 
sary, to carry the Cross. The Cross is as the door 
of death on one side, but on the other side it is the 
gate of life. It opens up life in all its fulness and 
beauty. It lets in a flood of light on the pathway, 
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and its- brightest rays rests upon the prize which 
is before every true man. The Cross shews the path 
of real work and usefulness ; it bids us step into the 
one and take up the other right heartily. The 
Cross buries injurious differences and binds true 
men together, thus preparing them for happiness in 
each other's success and preparing them to applaud 
as they see each other crowned. The Cross draws 
to the one centre and source of honest life and 
work ; the life which can never die, the work 
which can never be lost sight of, for the Spirit says 
of the dead who die in the Lord, that though they 
rest from their labours their works shall follow them. 
The Cross lifts men from the dungeon of darkness 
and sets them on the fair way for the Crown of Im- 
mortality. It frees them from the chains of slavery, 
and enables them to anticipate the time when, not 
simply as servants, but as sons, and as princes and 
kings, they are to wear the Crown that fadeth not 
away. The Cross nerves for the fight ; lights men 
on their way, and conducts them to complete victory. 
The difficulties which have ever besqt the Christian, 
may be ours, but be strong arid of a good courage. 
He that is for you, is more than all that can be 
against you. Never forget the words of our text : 
" Be thou faithful unto death" — take these words in 
no contracted sense, but in all their righteousness 
and ^lness — "and I will give thee a Crown of 
Life." The Master Himself will receive you, 
and in the presence of assembled worlds, will 
place the crown upon your heads. Oh! shall 
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that crown be yours? Are you making up 
your minds " to-night that it shall be yours ; 
that by a life of true consistency and true man- 
hood, you will win such a triumph as this. 
Finally, the work of thirteen weeks is done. The 
greatest object of all I had in thus taking up this 
series of discourses was that I might lead you, by 
the development of all those things of which I have 
spoken, and by a humble dependence on the great 
giver of all good, nearer to God Himself, that I 
might lead you to see that religion has varied aspects, 
that it has many sides, and that it is possible for 
you, in every position of life, to save your own souls 
and thus to glorify God. My prayer is, now that 
my work is done, that I may meet you everyone in 
in Heaven, and see you passing before the great 
Captain of our salvation, each from Him receiving 
a Grown of life. 



THE END. 
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